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The Literary Week. 


Tere is a rumour afloat to the effect that Count 
Tolstoi is contemplating a tour through Germany, France, 
and England. ether this journey is to be undertaken 
for the purpose of gathering material for new deliverances, 
or merely as a somewhat original form of recreation for a 
man just verging on his seventy-second year, is not 
ed. One had imagined the great Russian to be a 
figure immovable, having affinity with granite rocks. 
erhaps the mountain, represented by a callous Europe, 
having declined to listen with sufficient seriousness to the 
Prophet, the Prophet is now coming to the mountain. 


Tue expiration of the copyright in Balzac’s novels has 
already produced its sensation in the book market. The 
house of Ollendorf has begun the issue of a complete 
series of Balzac’s novels in a superior format, and with 
illustrations, at the regular price of 3 fr. 50 c. 


Tue Oxford University Press, which is exhibiting in 
three different groups at the Paris Exhibition, has gained 
the unique distinction of being awarded three Grands 
Prix—one each for Higher Education, Bookbinding, and 
Oxford India Paper. 





Tue proposal to place a medallion portrait of John 
Ruskin in Westminster Abbey, at a cost of £500, may be 
said to have been criticised in advance by Ruskin himself. 
He had no patience with the jumble of monuments in the 
Abbey—the “incoherent fillings of the aisles at West- 
minster,” as he called them. It is suggested by a corre- 
spondent of the Zimes that the purchase of a cliff or 
hill-top, and its preservation from the jerry-builder, would 
be a more appropriate memorial. We think it would be. 


Miss Brappon’s new novl, Zhe Infidel, is announced 
for publication in Septeml+r. As the sub-title indicates, 
it is ‘a story of the Great Revival.” The author lays her 
scene during the period of the religious movement of the 
last century. John Wesley and his followers may be said 
to form the mainspring of the tale; but the central interest 
lies in the strong and not altogether guiltless love of one 
- the new religionists for the beautiful but infidel 

eroine. 


Aw alteration has been made in the inscription placed 
on the pavement in front of St. Paul’s. At first it ran: 
‘* Here Queen Victoria returned thanks to Almighty God 
for the sixtieth anniversary of her reign, June 22, 1897.” 
The inaccuracy of the word “ reign” having been pointed 
out, the mn | “‘ accession” was substituted. But this 
involved the taking up of a granite block. A misprint in 
stone is a serious matter. 


Ir is well that a writer so personal and fearless as 
Ouida, and so trenchant in expression, should occasion- 
ally enter the critical arena. Her new volume of Critical 


Studies, which we shall shortly review, contains articles on 
such widely differing personalities as Gabriele D’Annunzio, 
Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Wilfred Scawen Blunt. One 
article, on ‘“ Unwritten Literary Laws,” is a piece of 
candid and merciless criticism. Ouida complains, for 
instance, that in obedience to such an unwritten law, an 
author either expands or reduces his book to certain 
limits without regard to art. ‘‘The brevity or length of 
a literary work can have nothing to do with its beauty or 
excellence.” In the matter of plagiarism, that old sore, 
Ouida has an enlightening experience of her own to 
narrate. A glaring theft from Puck appeared in a London 
periodical : 

The name of a lady was put at the end of it, as that of 
the autbor. Of course, I wrote to the editor, expecting, 
despite previous experiences, to receive apology and repara- 
tion. I misunderstood my generation. The editor wrote 
back, with airy indifference, that the lady who had pro- 
duced this shameless piracy had never read Puck. To my 
citation, in reply, of the words of the Emperor Julian, ‘‘ If 
it be sufficient to deny, who will ever be found guilty?” 
and to my objection that an appropriation of an entire 
section of a novel cou!d not by any possibility be otherwise 
ep an intentional theft, this model of editors replied not 
at all. 


Can such things be ? 


We have remarked several times of late on the growing 
difficulty of finding titles for books on which no previous 
claim exists. Mr. Robert Cromie draws our attention to 
the fact that the title of Mr. W. E. Henley’s new book of 
patriotic song, For England's Sak-, was borne ten years 
ago by a book written by Mr. Cromie himself, and bought 
by the public to the extent of 8,000 copies. That the 
imitation was unconscious there can be no doubt; and 
Mr. Cromie will doubtless console himself with the fact 
that Mr. Henley has done honour to this title, which— 
‘‘for England’s sake’—should, perhaps, not be too con- 
tinuously appropriated to one book. 


Tue beautiful early Georgian house on Windmill Hill, 
Hampstead, known as Bolton House, occupied for fifty 
years by Joanna Baillie, has had a tablet affixed to it by 
the Society of Arts. It will be remembered that Sir 
Walter Scott was a frequent guest here during his occa- 
sional London visits. Scott’s opinion of Joanna Baillie’s 
dramas was so high as to seem extravagant in these days. 
This tribute to Joanna Baillie’s fame is interesting at the 
present moment, as being coincident with the revival of 
the practice of publishing plays in book form. It is but a 
few weeks since we reviewed Miss Lucy Snowe’s Zwo 
Stage Plays. 


Wirz regard to the mention of Miss Corelli’s book, Zhe 
Master Christian, in our issue of the 11th inst., in which 
we quoted some passages from the advertisement of the 
book, Messrs. Methuen wish it to be known, in fairness to 
Miss Oorelli, that this advertisement eulogy of the work 
emanated entirely from themselves. Miss Corelli had no 
knowledge of its existence until she saw it in the adver- 
tisements. 
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A copyricnt performance of a play entitled ‘The 
Master Christian,’ founded on Miss Marie Corelli’s forth- 
coming novel of that name, was given at the Grand Theatre, 
Leeds, on Saturday afternoon. The parts were enacted by 
members of Mr. William Greet’s “Sign of the Cross” 
Company. The play is in four short acts and eleven 
scenes, and the characters number thirteen. The first act 
is set in Paris and the remaining three acts in Rome. The 
list of characters is as fallows : 


Cardinal Felix Bonpré............ A Priest «f the Church of 
me. 
Abbé Vergniaud ... ...........06 A Priest of the Church of 
— — Rome. 
Cyrillon Vergniaud, otherwise one 
“ Gys Graudit” ..........06.0 A Bocialist. 
Aubrey Leigh  ............sse0eeees An English ‘‘ Christian 
ialist ’’ writer. 
Monsignor Gherardi...... asedeoeee A Priest attached to the 
Papal Court. 
Prince Sovrani ..................... Am Italian, Angela 
Sovrani’s father. 
RI FED 46a ccasccscemmeinia An Artist, betrothed to 
Angela Sovrani. 
Marquis Fontenelle ................ A Frenchman. 
Victor Mirandin ...............66 A French Actor. 
ae are An Italian Captain. 
Angela Sovrani......... sensuscerecs A famous Artist. 
Comtesse Hermenstein ......... Angela’s friend. 
Jeanne Richaud ..............000 A Soubrette, Miraudin’s 
mistress. 


Waite the economics of the novel are engaging the 
attention of some observers, others are asking whether the 
novel, as a iiterary form, is in a healthy state. The 
Outlook has addressed several questions in this sense to 

ublishers. To the question, ‘‘ What canon or standard, 
if any, do the publishers of to-day look to in selecting 
fiction for issue to the public?” Mr. Murray replies as 
follows : 

No work of fiction can really be judged until it has been 
out, say, six or eight years. 

No book written to suit a passing fashion, and coloured 
with the tint of some ism or chological ‘‘ question of 
the day” (as a cook colours Fllics and cakes), is ever 
likely to have permanent value. 

If anyone wishes to test the books of to-day, let him or 
her keep up a close uaintance with, ¢.g., Robinson 
Crusoe, the *‘ Waverley Novels,” Dickens, Thackeray, and 
George Eliot. It is extraordinary how much modern 
work crumbles under this test. 


The first of these maxims strikes us as too sweeping; 
moreover, it seems to be contradicted in part by the 
second and third maxims. However, Mr. Murray has 
just published a capital novel in Miss Wharton’s 4 Gift 
JSrom the Grave, and it is by the Novel that the Novel 
will be regenerated. Mr. Heinemann says that the 
questions put to him raise many doubts in his mind, and, 
frankly, he has no confidence in answering them. Messrs. 
Kegan Paul say : 

As for telling your readers the canons by which fiction 
should be judged, that is a large matter. From a pub- 
Jisher’s point of view, one test alone is adequate. No 
novel ever attained success which was not based upon 
human nature, which did not make some direct and 
poignant demand upon human sympathy. Literary dis- 
tinction—inestimable in itself—is insufficient to popu- 
larity. The touch of nature is mount. Where the 
literary expert can confess himself to have been carried 
ex cathedré into the atmosphere of emotional impression, 
he may be fairly sure that he has got hold of a MS. 
which requires a second consideration. Without that im- 
pression he may almost as safely decline the book at once. 


Tue New York Nation considers that the’ ideal bio- 
graphy of Ruskin does not exist, and it gives its reasons 
in the following outspoken manner: 


In the first place, he who would explain Ruskin will 
have to face the necessity of dealing with a delicate matter 
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in his life; we mean what most of the obituary notices 
have called his ‘‘ divorce.” . . . His marriage was legally 
annulled. The younger Millais, in a note to his biography 
of his father, states, without mentioning the name of the 
husband, tbat his mother’s first marriage was annulled (we 
quote from memory) ‘‘for reasons recognised alike by 
State and Church.” In other words, the i was 
pronounced void after several years because it had never 
been avything but nominal. This fact bas to be men- 
tioned because it throws a flood of light on Ruskin’s 
exaggerated horror of sensuality or of anything even 
distantly approaching it; and this horror accounts for 
much of his hatred of the Renaissance, for his love of 
ascetic and monkish art, for his lack of sympathy with 
the art of ancient Greece, and for much else. Neither in 
bis faults nor his virtues, his strength nor his weakness, 
was Ruskin distinctively masculine. He could be lavishly 
generous, but he could not be calmly just; he could be 
extreme in enthusiasm, as in denunciation, but he could 
not be reasonable. He was whimsical, wnt, para- 
doxical. He had a pretty gift of ingly logical argu- 
ment to justify opinions adopted at the behest of emotion. 
He was positive, dogmatic, subtle, with a conviction that. 
what he liked was right, and that what displeased him was 
morally wrong, and that the salvation of the world de- 
ded upon its recognition of the truth of his preaching. 
n all these things he was less man than woman, and less 
woman than priest. 





Mr. Ernest C. Wricut, who is a Pietermaritzburg 
reader of the AcapEmy, sends us a cutting from a Queens- 
town (Cape Colony) paper, which is supposed to represent 
recent additions to the local library. As he remarks, the 
list seems to belong to the horrors of war : 


Knights of the Crop, Henryk Sienkiewiez. 
Looking Backward, Edward Bellamey. 

Magic of the Desert, The. W Smith Williams. 
Master Craftman, Walter Besant. 

Minx, The, “‘ Tita.” 

Next Crusade, The Roberst Cromie. 

Out-siders, R W Chambers. 

Puritans, The. Arlo Bates. 

Shadow of Allah The, Morlen Roberts, and Max Monterole. 
Sporting Sketchea, Nat Gould. 

T men on the Brummel, Jerome K Jerome. 
Tracked and Takers, Dick Donovan. 

Two in Captivity, Vincent Brown. 

Voices in the Night, T A Steel. 

West End, The, Percy White. 

Worshipper of Image, The, Richard Le Galliewie. 


MISCELLANIOUS. 
Sxecrion B. 


Baden-Powell, The Song of, H Begbie. 

Blackency (Robert) Autography of a Peninsular War, 
Julian Slurgis. 

Bourgogue Memoirs of Sergeant, Cottin and Henauls. 

Wanton—Life of. A H Beesley. 

How, Bishop Walsnam, F D How. 

Stevenson Robt Lousis, L Cope Comford. 

Under Queen and Schedwe, Sir Walter Mieville. 


Sxotion C. 


Foreign Carts and Foreign Homes, AUF. 
France, I E C Bodley. 


Szction C. 
Leading points in § African History. 
Our navy for a thousand years Capt S Eavelley Wilmot. 
—_ of Cape Colony 1793—1805—5 vols G McCall- 
Records of Eastern Africa—1506—1668—4 vols. 
N B Works in this section belong to the Preference 
Library and are not issued but by special permission. 


Should we ever find ourselves in Queenstown we shall 
make straight for the Preference Library and there inquire 
for a better. 


A utrtte while Miss Cholmondeley was asked by 


her own publishers, in the interests of many inquirers, to 
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give the source of the motto to Red Pottage: ‘‘ After the 

red pottage comes the exceeding bitter cry.” The follow- 
ing reply was received : 

Miss Cholmondeley, in answer to Messrs. Harpers’ in- 

uiry of May 23, regrets to say she does not know where 


e motto comes from—‘‘ After the red po ,” &c. She 
remembers jotting it down in her note-book years ago, 
but when she turned to it she found to her rise that 


she had not added the author’s name, which in nearly 

every other case she had been careful todo. She thinks it 

— be found in the sermons of the Rev. John Hamilton 
om. 


A correspondent of the Globe now points out that the exact 
words of the motto, which are founded on two familiar 
texts in Genesis, are to be found in a sermon by Dean 
Farrar, entitled ‘‘Selling the Birthright,” which was 
published in his volume, Hveryday Christian Life. 


Tue Eastern Counties Magazine and Suffolk Note-Book 
(Jarrold) is launched this month by its editress, the Hon. 
Mary Henniker. It will have a quarterly issue, and its 
aim is to serve as a repository or commonplace book of 
country lore. The first number pleases us; it has the 
bright miscellaneous air proper to a magazine of this 
class. The following explanation of the term “Silly 
Suffolk,” though not new to us, is interesting : 


This is no Dang of — to = —E a, 
ing extract from 8 Concise J ] of 
the ge Language (p. ian} will show : i 

“Silly (modern ish), originally ‘timely’; then 
happy, | , blessed, innocent; lastly, simple, foolish. 
Anglo-Saxon, Selig, geselig, timely. Derived from 
Anglo-Saxon se], time, season, happiness. Cognate forms 
are: Dutch, zalig; Icelandic, sell ; Rwedish, sal: German, 
selig, blest, happy; Mceso-Guthic, sels, good.” 


To be quite conclusive, the writer should show us that the 
county was called “silly” before the meaning of the word 
took a turn for the worse. 


THE suggestion that the thirty-one-and-sixpenny three- 
volume novel should be revived in the interests of book- 
sellers and publishers is being discussed with some heat 
and variance. A publisher has declared to a representa- 
tive of the Daily Chronicle: ‘‘ Nobody wants the guinea- 
and-a-half three-decker back in; least of all Mudie’s 
and Smith’s, who were its im wnt § The three-volume 
novel is a relic of the past; as well try to revive the old- 
fashioned pamphlet.” The Daily News thinks that “the 
abolition of this form has done a really valuable service to 
literature.” Against these views ‘“‘C. K. 8.” records, in 
the Sphere, his conviction that “‘ the abolition of the three- 
volume novel has done unqualified mischief.” ‘CO. K. 8.” 
evidently considers that the three-volume novel acted as a 
kind of waste-pipe for trivial literature : 

The three-volume novel was read principally by the 


woman of superfluous leisure; the majority of young 


people never opened them. What money they had to 
spend on books they spent on first-class fiction that had 
survived the test of time, or on good biography and his- 


os Witness the excellent sale which obtained fur the 
‘English Men of Letters” series, for the cheap edition of 
Mr. Froude, and soon. All this kind of thing has fallen 
into the background in every bookseller’s, and the moment 
you enter a bookshop it is assumed that you have come for 
this or that six-shilling or three-and-sixpenny novel. The 
result is tbat, in proportion to the number of readers, the 
apr. se generation is not reading half as strenuously as 
its elder brothers and sisters of ten years ago. 


By coincidence we print this week an article on “ This also 
is Vanity,” in which the literary seriousness of ten years 
ago is favourably contrasted with present “listlessness,” 
though from a different standpoint. 
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Our recent article on ‘‘The Omar Cult” has been repro- 
duced in full by a New York paper, whose readers are left 
to form their own judgment on the views expressed 
therein. The same readers will probably read in the 
same paper the advertisement of a new edition of the 
Rubaiyat which is being pushed with great empressement 
by a New York firm of publishers. In the announcement 
we are told that 


not to know one’s Rubaiyat is nowadays to argue one’s 
self unread. It is a poem which, if once taken up, will 
ever be lovingly returned to; the insinuative music of its 
lines if once heard will echo repeatedly through the heart. 
No library is complete without it, and he who has not yet 
perused it has foregone one of the greatest pleasures to be 
gained by contempiatins reading. 


After this one is hardly prepared for the ,insistence on the 
necessity for illustrations. It seems, however, that the 
illustrations hitherto supplied to the Rubaiyat have 
been “more decorative than thoughtful, more specimens 
of artistic designing than elucidations of an almost 
unfathomable philosophy.” A young lady artist, of Cali- 
fornia, has undertaken these needed elucidations, and a 
point is made of the fact that she has done line drawings 
and not the brush drawings preferred by Mr. Elihu 
Vedder. Altogether we soon reach the valley levels of 
advertisement, and we do not quarrel with the’ confident 
prediction that this edition of Omar’s “‘ marvellous Oriental 
masterpiece” will ‘‘ be a credit to the Sign of the Lark.” 


Mr. H. G. Wet1s’s appreciation of the late Mr. Stephen 
Crane in the current North American Review is a very 
saga pronouncement of one story-writer on another. 
Mr. Wells heartily deplores the meddlesomeness of the 
modern public—“ as violently experimental with its writers 
as a little child with a kitten’”--which sent Crane to 
Greece and Cuba as a war correspondent. He had already 
written the best war book of his time in his armchair. 
When he went to Cuba he left at home the inspiration 
which had served him so weil and took with him the fragile 
physique which was to serve him so badly. Happily, by 
an accident, the expedition resulted in Zhe Open Boat, 
which Mr. Wells regards as the crown of all his work. 
In considering that work as a whole Mr. Wells thinks that 
Mr. Orane’s position in English literature will be found to 
be ‘singularly cardinal.” He was the last of a number 
of writing Oranes, men who wrote crabbed little theo- 
logical treatises inspired by a Puritanical ideal and a dyin 
impulse. Orane had shed all that before he was born, an 
Mr. Wells sees him as a pioneer: 


He began stark—I find all through this brief notice I 
have been repeating that in a dozen disguises, ‘‘ freedom 
from tradition,” “ absolute directness,’’ and the like—as 
though he came into the world of letters without ever a 
predecessor. In style, in method, and in a'l that is dis- 
tinctively not found in his books, he is sharply defined, the 
expression in literary art of certain enormous repudiations. 
Was ever a man before who wrote of battles so abundantly 
as he has done, and never had a word. never a word from 
first to last, of the purpose and justification of the war? 
And of the God of Battles, no more than the battered 
name; ‘‘ Hully Gee! ”’—the lingering trace of the Deity ! 
And of the sensuousness and tenderness of love, so much 
as one can find in The Third Violet! Any richness 
of allusion, any melody or balance of phrase, the half 
quotation that refracts, and softens, and enriches the state- 
ment, the momentary digression that opens like a window 
upon beautiful or distant things, are not merely absent, 
but obviously and sedulously avoided. It is as if the 
racial thought and tradition had been razed from his mind 
and its site ploughed and salted. He is more than himself 
in this ; he is the first expression of the opening mind of a 
new period, or, at least, the early emphatic phase of a new 
initiative—beginning, as a growing mind must needs begin, 
with the record of im ions, a record of a vigour and 
intensity beyond all precedent. 
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An interesting work on Surrey local history, by Mr. 
H. St. John Bashall, will be published by Mr. Elliot Stock 
very shortly, entitled Zhe Oak Hamlet. It will give the 
history of the village of Ocham, with much curious infor- 
mation concerning its early condition and mal asso- 
ciations. In the account of Ocham Church an inventory 
of church goods in the time of Edward VI. is given, and 
also a list of the rectors from 1300 to the present day. 

A corresponvENT of “ Notes and Queries” has found 
the following inscription on the frontispiece of a second- 
hand copy of Quarles’s ‘‘ Emblems” which he picked up 





» recently : 


Sarrah Littleford her Book 
God give her Grass therein 
to look and not to Look 
but understand for 
Larning is Bettr then 
hous or Land when 

Land is gon and money 
Spent then Larning 

is most Exolent. 








Bibliographical. 

A wRiTER in the oa ps has been quoting R. L. Steven- 
son’s rha y on the advantages and disadvantages of 
being ins Caledonian. ‘‘The happiest lot on earth is 
to be born a Scotsman. . . . Somehow life is warmer and 
closer,” and so forth. One is reminded of a certain cynical 
essay, in Friends in Council, on “‘ The Arts of Self-Advance- 
ment,” beginning: ‘ In the first place, it is desirable to be 
born north of the Tweed,” a gibe hardly worthy of the 
genial inventor of the lawyer Ellesmere, into whose 
mouth Sir Arthur Helps put all the concentrated essence of 
his worldly experience. ‘‘ You must at least contrive,” 
said Ellesmere, ‘“‘to be born in a moderately-sized town, 
somewhere. You thus get the advantage of being favoured 
by a small community, without losing any individual 
force. . . . Contrive at least to be connected with some 
small sect or community, who may consider your renown 
as part of their renown, and be always ready to favour 
and defend you.” Assuredly it is of no use simply to be 
born in England, for no Englishman helps another simply 
because he is English. In England, the effectual free- 
masonry is that of the public school, the university, and 
the county—mere England, as a birth-place, hardly 
counts. 

Mr. Robert Buchanan, it appears, was fifty-nine last 
Saturday; but why celebrate the fact? I thought these 
things were done in decades, not in odd numbers. 
Assuredly we have here a hint that the erewhile young 
Scots poet has passed the limit of middle age. I have 
myself, in this column, drawn attention to the early and 
excellent work done by Mr. Buchanan as a poet. Then 
came his labours and vogue as a novelist; next, his labours 
and vogue as a playwright. There was a day, too, when 
he promised to be a really effective literary critic. I have 
before me his Master-Spirits, published in 1873—rather 
more than a quarter of a century ago. It is not a very 
memorable volume, but it exhibits some very creditable 
enthusiasms, as in the article on ‘‘The Good Genie of 
Fiction””—Dickens. Especially may we note the section 
headed ‘Scandinavian Studies,” with its essay on 
‘* Bjérnson’s Masterpiece.” Mr. Edmund Gosse usually 
, sn the credit of being the first to interest the present- 

ay English public in contemporary Scandinavian writers ; 
but his Studies in the Literature of Northern Europe came 
two years after Mr. Buchanan’s Master- Spirits. 

By the way, at tha end of Master-Spirits I note adver- 
tisements of Zhe Poetical Works of Robert Buchanan (3 vols.) 
and of the Miscellaneous Prose Works of Robert Buchanan 
(2 vols.). In 1873 Mr. Buchanan was only thirty-two 
years of age, yet here we find him bringing together his 
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Works. It seems only the other day that Mr. William 
Watson gave us his Collected Poems: he was then just 
forty. He was thus more modest than Mr. Buchanan ; 
but, really, how can our present-day men of letters look 
for a long career when they take so much pains to put 
themselves on the shelf when they are not even 
“ medizeval ” ? 

Apropos of the controversy re “‘ rondel” and ‘‘ roundel,” 
it is noteworthy that Mr. Austin Dobson, in his “ Note on 
Some Foreign Forms of Verse” (contributed to Latter-Day 

ics in 1878), says nothing about “ roundels.” The 
rondel, he holds, is a modification of the triolet, and the 
rondeau a modification of the rondel; but concerning the 
“roundel” he is silent. Is this not because the roundel 
had yet to be born among us? It was not until 1883 
that Mr. Swinburne published his Century of Roundels. 
In that centur es spe ee 
‘an old roundel, translated by D. G. Rossetti from the 
French of Villon.” By this he evidently means the ‘‘ Lai, 
ou plustost Rondeau,” which is not a “roundel” at all, 
but simply a rondeau compressed. Unless Mr. Swinburne 
can point to some foreign original of the form he calls a 
‘* roundel,” we must t the theory that the form was 
invented by himself, on the basis of the “‘ Lai” aforesaid 
and others like it. Moreover, in writing the “rondel” 
Mr. Swinburne has had but few followers—among them, 
Mr. Arthur Symons and Mr. Samuel Waddington. 

It was almost inevitable that Mr. F. G. Kitton should 
follow up his little book on Zhe Novels of Charles Dickens 
with a companion volume on Dickens’s Minor Writings. 
The former, published three years ago, confines itself 
strictly to the subject announced in the title, and obviously, 
therefore, Mr. Kitton has a large field to cover in the 
latter. The Sketches by Bos, the Uncommercial Traveller, 
the short stories, the Child’s History of England (reprinted 
so lately as two years ago), the Pictures from Italy, lay 
Under Three Heads, and, I suppose, the things Dickens did 
for the stage—these, and others, all call for treatment. 
And from Mr. Kitton, in this direction, careful and 
accurate work is to be expected, for his devotion to the 
topic is nothing new. It is fourteen years or so since he 
produced his bibliography of Dickens—Dickenstana—which 
is the basis, no doubt, of the two booklets which now stand 
to his credit in “‘ The Book-Lover’s Library.” 

I suppose that the Zable Talk by Dr. Johnson which is 
to form the next volume of the “Bibelots” series will 
consist of matter freshly selected by the editor, Mr. Briscoe. 
The notion has some approach to novelty, for it is about 
sixteen years since the Table Talk of Jobnson was last 
exploited. In 1884 it appeared in Mr. Unwin’s centenary 
edition of the Life and Works, and also in a little volume 
of Johnsoniana, Opinions, §c. Three years later came 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s selection from Johnson’s Wit and 
Wisdom, which would naturally include, though not neces- 
sarily be confined to, his Table Talk. 

A literary weekly says that a story by Miss Betham- 
Edwards, called The Lord of the Harvest, is announced for 
the autumn season. As a matter of fact, it appeared last 
autumn ; and now, apparently, it is to be translated into 
French, for the benefit of our “lively neighbours.” Miss 
Betham-Edwards and the French have a mutual liking for 
each other; she has written charmingly about them, and 
the very least that they can do in return is to translate her 
books, and then buy them. 

I read in one of the “tit-bit” papers that “‘one good 
lady is said to treasure still the flounce of a dress” which’ 
the late Duke of Coburg “accidentally trod on and tore” 
when on a ceremonial visit to Lerwick, N.B., in 1882. 
One thinks at once of Calverley’s lines: 

A clod—a piece of orange-peel— 
The end of a cigar— 
When trod on by a princely heel, 
How beautiful they are ! 
Tue Bookworm. 


























Reviews. . 


The Glory that is Cricket. 


Talks with Old English Cricketers. By A. W. Pullin (‘Old 
Ebor’’). (Blackwood & Sons.) 


Mr. Puttin’s book happens to be a very good one; but 
were it only half or a quarter as good it would still serve, 
it would still stimulate and charm, because to a reader 
who loves cricket it is filled from first to last with 
the symbols of entertainment. Many a political speaker 
wins a fine reputation as a sagacious orator by merely 
punctuating his vapid remarks at wise intervals with the 
names of his party’s heroes. Similarly a writer on cricket 
may be as foolish as he will provided that he is lavish 


enough with the names: Emmett and Ulyett, Daft 
and Lohmann, Mynn and George Parr, Carpenter 
and Ha Freeman and Grace—each name setting up 


a crowd of memories, until the reader is hypnotised 
into believing the book a great feat. There are many 
automatic literary successes of this kind in which the 
reader really does all the work, is really the writer. But 
as we have said—and it must be made very clear—Mr. 
Pullin’s success is not of this kind: Mr. Pullin’s success is 
genuine and admirable; yet a reader with the true zest 
might still have found his bovk a delight had the author 
worked less enthusiastically to make it so. . 

Mr. Pullin’s method has been very simple. He has 
‘called in a friendly way on a score or so of the surviving 
heroes of the ’fifties, ’sixties, and ’seventies, has chatted 
with them, asked them leading questions, guided their 
memories into the right channels, and then has set down 
the result very easily and genially and very modestly. In 
each chapter it is the cricketer whom we see: Mr. Pullin 
self-effacingly pulls the curtain aside and intrudes not at 
‘ all. Few men could have performed the task so efficiently 

and dexterously, and probably no one is better equipped 
with knowledge of the game and enthusiasm for it. it is 
this enthusiasm which makes the book something more 
than a mere readable volume. It is literature too, as 
valuable and true a piece of the literature of cricket as 
anything yet written. Flesh and blood are in these pages. 

o read Mr. Pullin, however, is not to be wholly 
enchanted. Regrets will come stealing in, regrets for a 
day when matches were fewer, and innings were shorter 
and smaller and yet more glorious, and cricketers were 
simpler, and pitches were less perfect, and Lord’s was not 
like a race meeting, and a hundred was called a hundred 
and not a century, and there was no county championship, 
and no evening paper réclame, and no London County, and 
‘W. G. played for Gloucestershire, and the interval for tea 
(for tea!) was unknown. Think of Alfred Mynn taking 
an interval for tea, and think of Fuller Pilch’s surprise if 
he should alight upon a paper which (as a paper did last 
week) applied the head-line ‘“‘ A Bad Start” to the score 
of an innings which reached 117 for two wickets. There 
was a time when 117 was a decent score for a whole side. 
It is not difficult sometimes to wish for that time again. 

Not only has. cricket lost many of its old simplicities, it 
has lost its characters too. In the late process of levelling 
up, or levelling down, individuality has suffered. Where 
is our Tom Emmett to-day? Where.is our bowler to bowl 
fifty-five wides in one year—and take a hundred wickets 
for less than ten runs apiece? Around Tom’s name many 
good stories cluster and will ever cluster. It was Tom who 
warned an encroaching point : ‘‘ If I were thee, mister, I'd 
stand a little farther back, because when I hits there I hits 
—— hard.” It was Tom who, when bowled first ball by 
a lob, made the classic series of answers to the commiserator 
in the crowd. ‘‘ How was that, Tom?” ‘‘ Don’t Tom 
me.” ‘Well, Mr. Emmett, how was that?” ‘‘ Don’t 
Mr. Emmett me.” “Then what shall I call you?” “ Call 
me a —— fool.” Tom Emmett, after his active cricket 
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was over, became a professional bowler at Rugby, where 
he stayed several years. He now coaches at Leicester, and 


long may he wave! Some Rugby amateur—why not 
Mr. Norman Gale ?—ought to make a collection of Rugby 


Some of Mr. Pullin’s best stories were told him by the 
Rev. E. 8. Carter, one of the great fraternity of cricketing 
parsons, who used to make scores and take wickets for 
Oxford and Yorkshire, and also in Australia. It was of 
Mr. Carter that “young Tom” Hearne made the con- 
clusive reply (to the question, ‘‘Can this Mr. Carter 

y?’’), “You drop him a short ’un to the off, and see 
what he’ll do with it.” Mr. Carter was once batting 
against Crossland, then the Lancashire terror. ‘‘ Now, 
Crossland,” said Mr. Mornby, ‘‘don’t use any bad lan- 
guage, the gentleman’s a clergyman.” Crossland bowled 
away, mute and gentle, until he put in a shooter and 
ended the innings. Then his tongue found itself again. 
**T downed his old pulpit that time,” he said. Mr. Carter 
asserts that to Tom Emmett belongs the credit of first 
remarking—on a bad voyage—that he thought they’d 
forgotten to put the heavy roller on: a joke borrowed by 
every seafaring cricketer since. 

Pooley’s is another great name in the game. Like 
other cricketers before him, Pooley, who kept wicket for 
Surrey in the days of Southerton and Jupp, has known 
reverses ; and he is now an inmate of a London workhouse. 
Says Mr. Pullin, “ Pooley’s fists are mere lumps of 
deformity. Every finger on the two hands has been 
broken; so have the two thumbs.” Jem Mace once 
asked to be introduced to Pooley: ‘ Pooley,” he said, ‘‘I 
would rather stand up — any man in England for an 
hour than take your place bebind the wickets for five 
minutes.” Pooley’s opinion of modern cricket is not too 
favourable : “Wh , aman ought almost to keep wicket 
blindfold now,” he remarked after a visit to Lord’s. Mr. 
Pullin’s pages, indeed, bear more heavily upon the dangers 
of cricket than is perhaps reasonable; but it must be 
remembered that grounds were not in the ’fifties and ’sixties 
what they are now. He also writes of faster bowlers than 
we now have—George Freeman, for example, who once 
laid low all three stumps with one ball, and Harvey 
Fellowes, who performed the same rare feat. He writes’ 
also of harder hitters than we have now, for neither Mr. 
Jessop nor Albert Trott has quite the power of Mr. C. I. 
Thornton. It was told of Southerton, the slow bowler, 
that he used to lie awake at night wondering what he 
should do if Mr. Thornton hit the ball straight back to 
him. But the great cause of bumps and bruises was bad 
wickets. Daft once went in to bat against Platt at Lord’s 
with a towel round his head, so fiery was the pitch. 
In the same over Platt had given Summers the blow on 
the temple to which he succumbed. But this is nothing 
compared with George Anderson’s stories of how a covey 
of partridges went up from the pitch during a match, and 
how Fuller Pilch would comé armed with a scythe. 

One of the saddest things in the book is the conviction 
held by more than one of the speakers — Alfred Shaw 
among them—that bowling is not so good to-day as it used 
to be. Probably Rhodes is as good a slow bowler as need 
be asked for, but Rhodes stands alone. There is no 
galaxy of talent, as the advertisements have it. We cer- 
tainly have no Tom Emmett in 1900. Tom assured Mr. 
Pullin that he never bowled a wide on purpose, and we 
must believe him. His wides were crafty off-balls in 
which the craft was excessive. Hear Tom on the matter: 


' Emmettiana. 


I found that off-ball of mine very useful. I have got 
wickets with it when I could not get them no matter how 
straight I bowled. If a man did not step well across with 
his left foot, and let bis bat go as well, he was sure to make 
a ‘‘chip hit.”” The man who used to nonplus me more 
than anyone in playing that off-ball was Mr. Murdoch. 
He used to plant his left well across, and didn’t he hit it ! 
Of course when you get to know a man like that you 
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don’t let him have such a ball—you hang out the danger- 
signal. But it’s all a matter of hent-week, What’s the 
use bowling a straight ball at a batsman when he plays it 
as if with the sharp of aknife? If you can bowl au 
off-ball and then suddenly send down a straight one, you 
may catch a man napping. . . . There is as much art in 
bowling a crooked ball as a straight one, and I honestly 
tell you I never bowled a wide on purpose. 


Beside this piece of craft let us put Alfred Shaw’s testi- 
mony : 

When [ was bowling I would not give a batsman his 
hit. I would make him play back or forward until he 
would be saying to himself: ‘‘I have been here a good 
while now; I will try to getarun.” Then I would give 
him a slow one on the off-side, and nine times out of ten 
he would have a smack at it. When a man keeps bowling 
short on the off-side a batsman would be a fool to hit it. 
Lohmann used to say: ‘‘ What’s the use bowling at the 
wicket ?”” My answer was: ‘‘ Keep bowling at the wicket, 
and then give him one on the off-side occasionally.” 


And Mr. David Buchanan says of modern bowling: ‘The 
fault I find with many bowlers of the present day is 
that the ball comes from their hands too often like a bit 
of lead. It ought to come as if it had a fiend inside it, 
which works the mischief immediately it touches the 
ground.” 

Against the present dearth of great bowlers—bowlers 
to carry on the traditions of George Freeman and Alfred 
Shaw, Southerton and Emmett, A. G. Steel and Peate— 
we can put a plethora of great batsmen. Probably no 
one, always excepting W. G. Grace, ever was so fine a 
bat as Ranjitsinhji, and it is doubtful if Hayward could 
ever have been excelled. And then come some of the 
aging Titans: Shrewsbury and Gunn, Mr. Stoddart and 
Abel—still superb artists. While the younger men of 
notable proficiency are very numerous: Mr. R. E. Foster, 
Mr. ©. B. Fry, Mr. J. R. Mason, Mr. G. L. Jessop, Mr. 
P. F. Warner—these are masters. Very able batting has, 
indeed, taken the place of very able bowling. The day 
of the bat is here. Probably only by decreasing the bat’s 
width, or heightening and widening the wickets, will the 
ball resume its own; which is a rather melancholy reflec- 
tion. For our own part, we should like to try runnin 
out every run as a first step towards equalisation ; al 
change the size of bat or wicket only if that failed. 


The Fascination of Prison. 


The Silent Gate: a Voyage into Prison. By Tighe Hopkins, 
(Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 

Why are people fascinated by descriptions of prison life? 
Much good psychology might be expended on the answer 
to this question. The mere strangeness of prison, apart 
from its punitive features, is a powerful lure. Prison is 
more foreign than China, more remote than the Falkland 
Islands, and, to most of us, more virgin than -the virgin 
forest. It is a world designed and controlled by man. 
The sway of accident, the interplay of trifling forces, and 
all the incalculable impulsions and accidents which 
make the doings of a free day incalculable seem to be 
eliminated in prison. As a day is appointed, so it passes. 
The reign of law may be cold, repulsive, cruel; but it is 
as absolute as anything can be on earth. A bell strikes, 
and, striking, is obeyed. A footstep approaches, and, 
———- is understood. Scales rn | ae and uniforms 
and blue paper and silence are the simple machinery of 
a life where chance hardly enters, and where whim and 
passion sre crushed like eo on gravel. And the spectacle 
is fascinating to men and women who year after year, and 
for ali their lives, endure a liberty which no turnke 

mitigates and no manacle suspends. It is to be feared, 
however, that there is something else, something less 
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pleasing, in the public mind. It may be doubted 
whether the reader of stories of prison and the detection 
of crime can acquit himself of a tinge of cruelty. Burns 
thought that even a de’il can hardly take pleasure in the 
squeals of sinners. No more does the governor of a prison. 
It is the outsiders who do the gloating. It must at least 
be said that pity for the condemned murderer or for the 
oakum-picking burglar has never interfered with the 
success of stories of crime. 
wie is to Mr. Hopkins’s credit that pe a hands prison 
ife is interesting in its strangeness and touching in its 
humanities. He knows the routine, the stene, the habite, 
the tricks, the punishments, the darker shades and brighter 
gleams of life in Her Majesty’s prisons. He can gratify 
the curiosity of the man who rides past Newgate every 
morning on his ’bus, and sees —? its. life but its 
pigeons, or the railway passenger who sees the turrets 
and low walls of Wormwood Scrubs turning and fading 
in the dusk. And he can do this without hardness. 
The sketch in this book called “Turkey” isan 
excellent and humorous study of ordinary prison life. 
Turkey, or John James Turk, was but fifteen years of 
age, when he snatched a watch from an old gentle- 
man. He is overjoyed to find himself. standing in the 
— yard with six other prisoners, all his elders. _Hence- 
orth he can talk with old cracksmen and mugsmen, in the 
purlieus of Drury-lane, on terms approaching to — 
And in the meantime _his sell cmpast is enormo re! 
increased by finding himself the only lad in a prison 
of experienced criminals. In the first few minutes after 
his arrival he eyed with rapture the steel gates and the 
solid walls. The warders, ‘with keys and ddtons in 
their belts and unspeakable authority in their beards, 
froze him with delight. He remembered his first panto- 
mime, as viewed from the gallery, and felt like it.” . Nor 
did his three months pall on Turkey. Every circumstance 
of prison life interested him and kept him cheerful. His 
bed and food were luxury compared with anything he 
had known; he joked, he liked his clothes, he upset all 
decorum with his bright face, he puzzled the whole 
rison. ‘*‘ When pulled up short, his language was of the 
ials—fruity ; but the warder who wrote his name down 
for report generally wiped it off in the evening.” Turkey’s 
happiness was only marred when the doctor ordered some 
— mitigation of his punishment. Thus, when he was 
ordered light work in the garden, he was seriously 
offended, and stood out ero ed for his full rights as a 
criminal ; to exert himself to break the rules, and then 
be put off with some perfectly nominal punishment, was 
intolerable to Turkey. At last he rsa employment in 
the paper room, the Eldorado of the prison, where old 
ledgers, blue books, and the sweepings of Government 
offices had to be sorted. The sorters were generally 
rewarded by “finds” of the most delectable kinds— 
scraps of tobacco, cigarettes, novels, pencils, penknives, 
and what not. Turkey became a purveyor of such trifles 
to his fellows; but one day, tumbling on the stairs, he let 
fall a faggot of pencils. 


‘‘ Halt, there!” said the warder of Turkey’s party, when 
they reached the landing, and Turkey was-haled from the 
pes Searched on the spot, he was found to be a mere 
museum of smuggled goods. They were shaken from his 
shirt, they were so from his socks, they were sifted 
from his shoes. Conviction, in a word, was flung at him 
in the lump. 

The gentry of the party who were to have fingered this 
plunder felt some amount of distress, but the situation had 
its humorous side, which no one appreciated more than 
Turkey. : 

‘** Reg’lar brimmin’ over wif quiet fun, ain’t it, gents?” 
he observed. : 

But it was an awful offence, and Turkey slept that night 
in a punishment cell. The authorities took counsel concern- 
ing him, and the governor decided that he must be brought 
before the visiting magistrates. So, when those “ avenging 
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Solons”’ came—a whole bench of them—they heard all 
about the wickedness of Turkey, who, in due course, was 
introduced to them. 

**Should you like to be birched ?” asked the chairman, 
when the cause had been considered. 

Turkey Icoked as if his dignity were a little hurt by the 
suggestion, but he mded softly : 

** Well, genelmen all, it ain’t for a pore criminil like me 
to stand agin the rools. If it’s birchin’, it’s birchin’.’* 

“We can have you birched on the spot,” observed the 


chairman. 
But the culprit had taken stock of the court, and 
gathered that it was mainly with him. 


Drawing the back of his hand across his mouth, he 
said sweetly : 
** Fact is, yer worships, I bin throo’ it. Done me bit ’o 


birchin’ at the School. It wouldn’t,-so ter say, be nuthin’ 
new to me.” 


The crowning sensation of Turkey’s sojourn was his 
love affair with a lady whose window overlooked the 
exercise yard. The whole prison knew of it; they enjoyed 
it in the open, and meditated on it in their cells. If the 
story of Turkey is a capital “humour” of prison life, as 
the story of “The Release of Benjamin OCudd” is a 
revelation of its grimmest side, other stories in the 
book please us less. We think that Mr. Hopkins commits 
a ollie grave literary mistake in mixing with these 
faithful stories such Poesque and impossible narratives 
as “The Master Key of Newgate,” ‘The Singular Con- 
duct of C 53,” and “ Princess Trubetskoi.” These stories 
are merely melodramatic impossibilities, and have no 

lace side by side with the others. What is worse, the 
blend of accurate delineation of prison life with wild 
invention is found within the same story. In “The 
Master Key of Newgate” Mr. Hopkins supposes that 
when Newgate ce to be a regular prison the last 
Newgate prisoner, a doctor charged with murder, was left 
in the building under the care of one aged warder. Given 
this situation it was easy to tell a grim story; but then 
the situation is absurd. In the story of C 53 we have 
a prisoner of such mesmeric power that with a single 
glance he can strike a warder into “a state of cataleptic 
rigidity,” while from his cell a “subtle unponderable 
force” spreads through an English prison of to-day, 
terrorising warders an ae poy» with deafness, 
dumbness, and insanity. This will not do at all. There 
are three genres of prison stories: the historical, which 
Mr. Hopkins treated admirably in his book, The Dungeons 
of Paris; the realistic, which he achieves in several of 
these stories ; and the Poesque, in which he can do pretty 
things. But these styles must not be mixed; Mr. Hopkins 
cannot be a prison expert and a soaring melodramatist in 
one and the same book, and we hope he will not again 
essay such a feat. It is unnecessary to say that this book 
is well written. An Idler in Old France and Lady Bonnie's 
Experiment had qualities of style which Mr. Hopkins was 
not likely to lose or carelessly abandon. 


The Other Pole. 


The Antarctic Regions. By Dr. Karl Fricker. With 
Maps, Plates, and Illustrations in the Text. Translated 
by A. Sonnenschein. (Swan Sonnenschein.) 


BerrorE taking flight altogether from a much explored 
world, Mystery—as far as she is a geographical entity— 
has entrenched herself in a narrow circle about the 
Southern Pole. There she may yet withstand a long 
siege, for, hampered by the results of accurate observa- 
tion, we know far less about her secret places than was 
known long since by the ancient cartographers in the light 
of a sweet unreasonableness that guessed, and was satisfied 
with what it guessed. 

In short, the Antarctic Pole is a place with a past of meagre 
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romance. This book of Dr. Fricker’s embedies thatzpast. 
It is an exhaustive account of what had been done up to 
the time of its going to press—a line which excludes the 
valuable results of the Newnes expedition. Long before 
Tit- Bits, in the days of Claudius Ptolemy, the Aristotle of 
his art, Terra Australis figured handsomely as the comple- 
ment of a contorted Africa and Asia, with them perfectly 
land-locking the Indian Ocean. The circumnavigation 
of Africa by Vasco da Gama was a blow to this theory ; 
but Terra Australis survived it—-as, indeed, is testified by 
the name of Good Hope bestowed upon the continent’s 
southernmost extremity. Schéner’s globe of 1533 shows 
Terra Australis, ‘‘recenter inventa sed nondum plene 
cognita,” as picturesque in outline as any continent fresh 
from the hand of Nature. Boldly outfacing inconvenient 
discoveries, the map-maker, alone with his compasses and 
gravers, did but deepen his inlets, widen out his bays, 
and diversify his headlands; minded to convince, as it 
were, by the sheer force of intrinsic probability ; as though 
he ool appeal: Is it possible that nature, having a free 
hand to make continents, should have left unmade so nice 
a continent as this? 

When Cook, in 1738, finally demonstrated that the 
Terra Australis must follow Atlantis into the limbo of 
exploded m the cartographer bounced to the opposite 
extreme and declared, as adil Florien in the eighteenth 
century and Peterman and Peschel in this, that the Pole 
was surged over by a boundless sea, in which the Atlantic, 
the Pacific, and the Indian Oceans mingled their waters. 
The result of Cook’s explorations, so far as Terra Australis 
is concerned, are thus summed up: 


Cook . . . proved the absence of a southern continent 
. . . and at the same time the preponderance of water in 
the southern hemisphere. . . . He was the first to bring a 
report of the completely polar character of these appar- 
ently desolate ice-clad islands, destitute of all vegetation, 
as he was the first to relate the dangers cf the great 
southern polar ocean, covered with ice and innumerable 
icebergs . . . —‘ countries condemned to everlasting 
rigidity by Nature, never to yield to the warmth of the 
sun, for whose wild and desolate aspect I find no words: 
such are the countries we have discovered: what, then, 
may those resemble which lie still further to the south ? 
It is reasonable to suppose that we have seen the best, 
being the most northerly. Should anyone possess the 
resolution and the fortitude to elucidate this point by 
pushing yet further south than I have done, I shall not 
envy him the fame of his discovery; but I make bold to 
declare that the world will derive no benefit from it.” 


That such daring spirits were found is a familiar fact. 
Bouvet, Balleny, Enderby, Graham have called after their 
own names the rare outcrops of inhospitable shore. 
Dumont d’Urville’s sketches illustrate this volume. Here 
are portraits of Gottlieb von Bellingshausen and Charles 
Wilkes; and among a hundred others you have here the 
doings of James Clark Ross, the discoverer of that volcanic 
belt of mountainous land which bears the name of the 
Queen. If any man, says the German author, deserves to 
be regarded as the hero of Antarctic Eploration, surely it 
it is he: 

In the domain of science, the results of Ross’s travels 
constitute not so much a revolution as the first accurate 
data for modern geographical reasoning, to say nothing of 

our extended knowledge of the. distribution of land and 
water in the Antarctic regions. The principal task, that 
of reaching the southern magnetic pole, remained undts- 
cbarged. . . . On the other hand, Ross succeeded in 
determining and locating this pole with extreme accuracy ; 
and, moreover, the magnetic observations constantly and 
conscientiously carried on in the most difficult and adverse 
circumstances, afford such a mine of information that to 
this day our knowledge of the magnetic conditions of the 
higher southern latitudes is almost exclusively drawn 
from it. 


The grim monotony of his dangerous way for hundreds 
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of miles along the great ice barrier was varied by moments 
of more importunate peril : 

Just as Ross, warned by the small driving blocks of ice, 
had made every arrangement for rounding to during the 
night, a large iceberg was seen through the heavy snow 
shower ahead of the Zrebus, and close to it. The vessel 
was immediately turned, but the next moment it was seen 
that a collision with the Terror was unavoidable. The 
Erebus lost her bowsprit and topmast through the shock, 
and the two ships, entangled by their rigging, were 
violently dashed against each other in the huge breakers 
raging and foaming against the berg. At length the 
Terror got clear; and, finally, the Erebus was extricated, 
by an extremely hazardous experiment, from her perilous 
situation, where her yardarms were actually striking the 
face of the iceberg. Scarcely had this been accomplished 
when a second berg was seen to be quite clese; Aut by 
another skilful manceuvre the ship was brought through 
the channel between the two bergs, and under their lee, 
where the Terror had already rounded to in safety. At 
daybreak it appeared that the ships had safely escaped 
through the only opening in a chain of icebergs extending 
right across the horizon. 

That the history of Ross’s achievements is so little 
known, and that the public interest in them is so slight 
by comparison with the enthusiasm that is greedy for 
news of the North, is partly accounted for by the absence 
of a human object for Antarctic search. Whatever may 
be found in that region—and no one — to find any- 
thing precious—man is absent from a land that by no 
essay of ingenuity could be taught to support him. For 
the climate is considerably more rigorous than that which 
characterises the corresponding region of the northern 
hemisphere. The explanation of this is based upon the 
fact that whereas the sun shines vertically upon lands cn 
the north side of the equator 186 days in the year, the 
southern countries are shone upon vertically only 179 days. 
The summer sun is nearer indeed, and therefore hotter, in 
the south; but it is further off in winter, which again is 
a longer season than with us. It will not, of course, be 
supposed that this exhausts the subject. Indeed, the 
complete explanation is not yet forthcoming. Of this, as 
of the questions suggested by the configuration of the ice 
and the still scanty indications of the geological formations, 
Dr. Fricker treats at length. 


The Founder of the Zoo. 


Sir Stamford Raffles. By Hugh Edward Egerton, M.A. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 


Wiru but few exceptions, the life histories of the Builders 
of Greater Britain are tragedies, and that of Sir Stamford 
Raffles, the man who gave Singapore to the Empire, and 
founded the Zoological Gardens in London, must be 
counted in the majority. Sir Stamford was born in 1781, 
and entered the service of the old John Company in 1795. 
Like so many men who have done great things, he suffered 
from poor health. His life in the East was little less than 
a martyrdom, and in 1822, at the age of forty-one, he was 
‘a little old man, all yellow and shrivelled, with his hair 
pretty well blanched.” Raffles was a furious worker ; his 
ordinary work would have more than satisfied an ordinary 
man, but, somehow, he found time to gain a European 
reputation as a savant, and to make invaluable collections 
and reports about the natural history of the islands round 
Sumatra and Java. He was, in fact, the very type of the 


man whom officials at home detested even more at the 
beginning of the century than they do now. The easy- 
going clerk in London likes a man who causes no bother 
and who makes graceful concessions, upon which a 
humanitarian gloss can be put if awkward questions are 
asked. Raffles was a man who worked hard for the 
Company and England, and he frequently got severely 
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snubbed for his pains. Happily, in the matter of found- 
ing Singapore, he got his way, but the building up of the 
British Empire has always been the story of a constant 
struggle between strong men on tlio spot and feeble men 
at home. 

Of the acquisition and surrender of Java there is no 
need to treat here; the island is only an item in the 
Empire which we have conquered and given away in the 
last hundred and fifty years. But on Raffles’ return 
home, in 1816, he had an interview with Napoleon at St. 
Helena, which is not without interest. Captain Travers 
describes the interview : 


On our approaching Napoleon turned quickly round to 
receive us, = taking off his hat, put it under his arm. 
His reception was not only not dignified or graceful, but 
absolutely vulgar and authoritative. He put a series of 
questions to Mr. Raffles in such quick succession as to 
render it impossible to reply to ove before another was 
put. His first request was to have Mr. Raffles’ name 
pronounced distinctly. He then ssked him in what 
country he was born? How long had he been in India? 
Whether he had accompanied the expedition against the 
island of Java? ... All these Engg were put with 

t rapidity, and, before replied to, he turned round to 
Captain Garnham and myself, ask: d our vames, and what 
service we had seen. . . . On his making a slight inclina- 
tion of the head, we prep»red to take our leave, and on 
making our bow we parted. Napoleon continued his walk 
and we returned to the house. 


In March, 1818, Sir Stamford Raffles returned to 
Bencoolan as Lieut.-Governor, and in the following year 
founded the new settlement at Singapore. He was ex- 
tremely anxious to find a spot which could be made a 
counterpoise to Batavia, where the Dutch concentrated 
all the trade of the Far East in their own hands. It is 
difficult nowadays to realise the fact that eighty years ago 
little Holland claimed the monopoly of the Far East. 
The Dutch were the most powerful nation in India, 
having 15,000 troops and a large fleet. Raffles was 
determined that land should not be cut out of the 
lucrative trade, and he managed to open the way without 
shedding a drop of blood, though unsupported by ministers 
at home, and criticised, snubbed, and censured by his 
chiefs of the East India Company. Dutch dominion meant 
monopoly ; the goal of Sir Stamford was free trade, and 
he won the victory alone and single-handed. It became 
absolutely n to find a place which should serve as 
a headquarters for English trade, and Sir Stamford hit on 
Singapore. 

‘But for my Malay studies [he says] I should hardly 
have known that such a place exi ; not only the 
European but the Indian world was also ignorant of it. 
. . . It is within a week's sail of China; still closer to 
Siam, Cochin China, &c. ; in the very heart of the Arcbi- 
pelago, or, as the Malays call it, it is the navel of the 
Malay countries.” . . . In a despatch of over —— pages 
to the Supreme Government, Raffles explained, and justi- 
fied, the acquisition of Singapore. It had been nec: ssary 
““to obtain a post which should have a commanding 
geographical position off the southern entrance of the 
Straits of Malacca; which should be in the track of our 
China and country trade; which should be capable of 
affurding them protection and of supplying their wants ; 
which should possess capabilities of <nom e a moderate 
force; which might give us the means of supporting and 
extending our commercial intercourse with the Malay 
States; and which, by its contiguity to the seat of the 
Dutch power, might enable us to watch the march of its 
policy, and, if necessary, to counteract its influence.” 


All this Singapore has done, and has most amply fulfilled 
poment ew that one free port in those seas would 
eventually destroy the spell of Dutch monopoly. But few 
people in those days realiced what the port was to become, 
and, sad to relate, Sir Stamford did not live to enjoy the 
fruits of his labours. Early in 1824 he set sail for home, 
hat the ship caught fire two days after starting, and Sir 
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Stamford lost all his valuable collections, and, indeed, 
everything that he , he and his family barely 
escaping with their lives. He reached England, however, 
in the same year, and hoped to settle down at Highwood, 
near Hendon. But the John Company in 1826 formally 
demanded the repayment of £22,200 which he was said to 
have overdrawn during the term of his rule in the Far 
East. This no doubt shortened Sir Stamford’s life. “On 
July 4, 1826, he was seized with an apoplectic fit, and 
died the next day, prematurely aged and worn out before 
completing his forty-fifth year. 

Mr. Egerton has ar 4 made as much of his subject as 
it deserves, but, on the whole, he has done his work well. 
He might, Perhaps, have given a little more space to the 
founding of the Zoological Gardens in 1825. The book is 
furnished with an index, which gives everything of 
importance and adds much to the value of the work. A 
reproduction of the fine bust of Sir Stamford by Chantrey 
is the frontispiece to the volume. 


What is Africa ? 
African Nights’ Entertainment. By A. J. Dawson. (Heine- 


mann. 6s.) 
Little Indabas: Stories of Kafr, Boer, and Natal Life. By 
J. Mac. (Unwin. 2s. 6d.) 


TuEsE extremely diverse books will help by their diversity 
to give an effective impression of that enormous and 
lethargic unit among the continents, Africa. We speak of 
Africa, but in speaking we only use a name; there is no 
living idea behind it. What is Africa? It is a something 
that we cannot grasp. It is Rameses, the Shereef of 
Wazan, and Cecil Rhodes. It is the theatre of every 
known colonising system, from the atrocious ineptitudes 
of Belgium, under which an undersized man who would 
have kept ledgers in Brussels whiles away the time 
between meals by committing murder, to the haughty 
and abrupt sagacities of England. Virtually, Africa still 
endures in its pristine condition. None of these things 
moves that elephantine mass. The combined forces of 
Europe have scarcely yet begun to tickle the outlying 
parts of it. Judged in their relation to the whole African 
entity, such matters as Anglo-Boer wars, Morocco diffi- 
culties, and Egyptian occupations, dwindle to insignificant 
and ephemeral trifles. hat are they to Africa? And 
that writers in Fleet-street should employ themselves in 
making literature out of these trifles must seem to the 
Pyramids very like a piece of youthful Europe’s pertness. 
Nevertheless, the Pyramids notwithstanding, this litera- 
ture must and will be made, and is being made in ever- 
increasing quantities. Oertainly the field is about as 
inexhaustible as anything sublunary can be. Mr. A. J. 
Dawson’s Moors have probably never heard of Mr. J. 
Mac’s Dutch and Kaffirs, and will not hear of them for 
centuries to come: that is Africa. 

For ourselves, gua connoisseurs in humanity, we prefer 
the Moor. He is an unspeakable beast, but he has the 
grand manner; he is seateetiy picturesque, and he is a 
gentleman beyond the capacity of any Occidental. Mr. 
Dawson is a brilliant writer, but we think he is almost the 
least suitable of brilliant writers to deal artistically with 
the Moor. Keen and witty observation will not atone for 
lack of sympathy. And Mr. Dawson is not sympathetic. 
He regards the Moor and the entire spectacle of North 
Africa simply as an excuse for being very smart indeed, 
and for curdling the blood of the pallid Anglo-Saxon who 
happens not to have travelled that way. His favourite trick 
is to bring together a male African and a female Euro- 
pean, or a male European and a female African, and then 
make the sparks fly. It is, of course, easy to imagine 
horrors when “a gently-nurtured English girl” (as the 
phrase goes) finds hersolf mated to either a nigger or a 
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Moor. And Mr. Dawson does, indeed, love to savour 
those horrors. They are “too unpleasant to write or 
think about—much,” he says; but he writes about them a 
t deal, and so you are compelled to think about them. 
e remarks that the relations between Daisy Tempest, 
aged nineteen, and her full-blooded negro husband, had 
reached ‘‘the shuddering stage,” and he describes the 
shudder : 


You can see it if the husband comes into the room 
suddenly and walks up to her chair. It is a long, in- 
drawing shudder, begianing at the ankles, and running 
upward until it unfolds the hands, and they quiver in the 
lap. Then the shoulders take it from the wrists with a 
little convulsive twist, and crush it down finally into the 
fluttering bossom. Not pretty. But a moment’s con- 
sideration will show you how inevitable, unless you are a 
good, innocent, racial-equality pers. In which case, do 
not read this story, and, as you value your innocence, do 
not ever leave Eugland, ualess on a ‘personally con- 
ducted” tour. 


The concluding sentences are a specimen of Mr. Dawson’s 
not-too-subtle sarcasm. In “The Richard Merlin Docu- 
ment” he sets out to show that, in his virtuosity, he can 
be more horrid over the case of the Englishman and the 
Moorish maiden than over that of the Moor and the Eng- 
lish maiden. This tale is a sinister and ghastly variant of 
a famous story of two lovers in Villiers de l’Isle Adam’s 
Nouveaux Contes Cruels. It is one of the most appalling 
recitals that we can remember. We do not like it, and we 
shall not praise it. It decidedly produces an effect on the 
mind; so would an execution or a railway accident. The 
best story in the book is the first, ‘‘ Annals of a Saintl 
House,” in which the marriage of Muli Hassan Gharbi, 
the most holy of all shereefs, to Margaret Wycombe, is 
treated in a vein of true comedy, and the sentimental 
appeal carefully avoided. Margaret Wycombe knew her 
own mind, and bore herself superbly as a lady-shareef. 
The tale is full of fine gorgeous colour, and the descrip- 
tions of Hassan’s wooing at ‘Trouville, and his processional 
marriage-journey into the interior, are admirable examples 
of prose at once comic and highly picturesque. 

Little Indabas begins with a brief introduction by Mr. 
Edward Garnett. Mr. Garnett has proved himself before 
to-day to be a wise and discriminating critic of fiction; but 
we think that he over-estimates the worth of Mr. Mac’s 
book. He says: 


That is the beauty of the document! It presents us, 
not with the fancy, idealised pictures of the writer who is 
drawing his conclusions to please his countrymen’s pre- 
jadices, but. with the bald, harsh outlines that curve off 
towards the truth that is unwelcome. The intelligent can 
always criticise the document when they get it; and the 
great, trustful Public!—well, the great Public can be 

to murmur that the document of life is ‘‘ queer.” or 
‘‘ uninteresting,” and doesn’t seem quite to fit in with 
‘** what the newspapers say.” 


That is all very well. Yet we have failed to perceive the 
bald, harsh outlines curving towards the truth. There is 
a considerable amount of expectoration in the little volume, 
but Mr. Mac’s insistence on the spitting propensities of 
the Kaffirs and South African Dutch does not appear to us 
to have much practical value in the’ presentment of racial 
character. Mr. Mac is a pessimist with a tendency to 
violence. His attacks on good, kind Exeter Hall are 
absolutely ferocious—so ferocious as to be farcical. He 
holds a very bad opinion of everybody in South Africa— 
Kaffir, English, or Dutch, or any permutation or combina- 
tion of the three. His gifts as a writer are not remark- 
able: he lacks two things—experience and imagination. 
His scenes and his people are not realised for us. The 
least feeble tale in the book is “‘The White-Patched 
Kaffir,” which recounts a duel of diplomacy and deceit 
between an Englishman and a Kaffir. 
Meanwhile, Africa continues. 
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Other New Books. 


Tue Campaicn or 1815: Liery, By Wit11AM 
Quvarre-Bras, WATERLOO. O’Connor Morris. 


If it were not for the admirable index which crowns 
Judge O’Connor Morris’s history of 1815, we should have 
been compelled to write of it as a superfluous book. As it 
is, however, we venture to think that it must take the 
place of the translation of M. Houssaye’s masterly work, 
recently published and reviewed in these columns, as the 
standard hi of Waterloo in the English language. 

When "two ks identical in subject and scope and 
point of view are published within a few months of each 
other, it is necessary to indulge in the odious comparison, 
the bounden duty of the reviewer to give a casting vote. 
We cheerfully admit that until we turned the last page of 
Judge Morris’s book we were in favour of M. Houssaye. 
After comparison of chapter with chapter, description with 
description, conclusion with conclusion, it seemed to us 
that there was little or nothing of any import in Judge 
O’Connor Morris’s book which was wanting in the work of 
the French scholar, while M. Houssaye had clear claim to 
the honour of his untiring industry and original research, 
the results of which Judge Morris makes free use of, 
acknowledging his indebtedness frankly and generously. 
But both books are obviously works of reference intended 
for the student. Neither writer has the true historian’s 
gift of breathing life into dry bones; neither history is 
inscribed to the general public or boasts elements of popu- 
larity. And so, other things being equal, there being no 
radical difference between the two books on the score of 
accuracy, or fairness, or completeness, the palm must be 
awarded to that which will prove most handy for refer- 
ence, most useful for consultation. There can be no doubt 
as to which volume better fulfils these conditions. M. 
Houssaye’s enormous collection of notes giving authorities 
and explanations and documentary evidence is crowded 
together at the end of the book, whereas Judge Morris has 
wisely compressed much similar matter into the text and 
has printed any further information at the bottom of the 
page to which it refers. And M. Houssaye’s book is com- 
pletely wanting in an index of any kind whatever, while it 
is the easiest thing to turn up any reference in Zhe Cam- 
paign of 1815, There is no need to dwell on the advantage 
of such an arrangement: cela saute aux yeux. 

The only differences we have noted between the two 
writers are, as already stated, of slight moment. Both 
M. Houssaye and Judge Morris seem to have read and 
marked every possible authority, and to have spent endless 
pains over compilation and comparison; but we are glad 
to find that the English writer does ampler justice to Mr. 
Ropes’s excellent work, which has been the basis of all 
modern histories of Napoleon’s campaigns. Both authors 
agree in the main features of their criticisms of the various 
plans of campaign and the actions of the various generals 
on both sides, but there is a difference of opinion with 
regard to the state of Napoleon’s health on the fateful day 
of Waterloo, and here it appears to us M. Houssaye 
carries greater conviction. (Grant Richards. ) 


ScRAMBLES IN THE EASTERN 
GRAIANS, By Grorce YELp. 


The happy egoism of the Alpinist is a virtue unto itself. 
Man innocently revelling in the charm of seeming (if not 
of feeling) boyish is a refreshing spectacle. Mr. Yeld is 
no exception. He is the editor of the Alpine Journal, and 
an acknowledged authority on the Cogne Group. But one 
can imagine him saying thereanent—for he has a gift of 
felicitous quotation—‘‘ That is ‘all my eye and Betty 
Martin’; I am a climber for the sake of the fun.” And 
so, though he holds a brief for Mont Herbetet, which he 
avers, rather disputably, ‘‘ has been defrauded of his 
rights” by the Grand Paradis, the Grivola, and the Tour 
St. Pierre; and though he is a bit of a botanist, noting 
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many a beautiful flower disguised in latinity, it is primarily 
as the adult boy that he anon to us. The scrambles 
were enjoyed, with Mr. Coolidge and others, during the 
years 1878-1897, and partook of the nature of explorations, 
as the exertions of Messrs. W. Mathews, J. J “Cowell, and 
others in the Grand Paradis district, left much to their 
successors in the way of “ detailed examination of the 
various ridges and glaciers” (vide Ball). 

For a specimen of the boyish element in the book take 
this passage: ‘One blanket between five! ... We 
begin to arrange ourselves. ‘Séraphin, have you a little 
stone for my head?’ My humble request was followed by 
a roar of laughter, which sent us generally to our [extem- 
porised mattress of] rhododendrons in a humour.” 
Or take this episode in an ascent: ‘“ Francois twice 
mounted on Sylvain’s shoulder, and, to illustrate how 
absorbed he was in the work, I may relate that in one 

lace, when I was standing close to him on a narrow 

iedge, and he was helping Sylvain up with the rope, he 
took a small handful out of my beard, which he had 
unawares included in his grip.” 

That guides, even if they i not, like Zurbriggen, write 
books, may have fine perceptions is evidenced by the 
following : 

One day when I had finished my Capri Bianco too soon, 
Francois offered me some of their wine; and when I 
objected that it would be robbing them for me to take it, 
he said: ‘‘ Mais nous voyageons en frére dans les m«n- 
tagnes, n’est-ce-pas ?’’ Another day, when Sylvain and I 
were together in Val Tournanche, and regarding the 
Matterhorn, he said: ‘‘ Comme il impose silence, le 
Cervin! ” 

The book is not free from the dull trivialities which 
abound in this class of literature, the index is meagre, 


and the proofs have been carelessly read; but it is a 
leasant k, touched with culture, and well illustrated. 

e thing we can never understand: why the English 
Alpinist 


ould egy Yd regard the tourist as a being 
of an inferior order to himself. Are they not both tourists ? 
(Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


Te Watxers or Sourncate. By W. A. Berresworrtu. 

Strictly speaking, this is not a book atall: it is a family 
— which had it been prepared a few years ago 
would have been privately printed. To-day, however, cricket 
is in the air, cricket is the thing, and the volume is, there- 
fore, placed on the market. Not that it is not ree | 
on the contrary, it is; but we cannot consider it a book. 
For one thing, too many persons have had a hand in the 
making—an author (Mr. Bettesworth), a general editor 
(Mr. Sachs), fifteen reminiscencers, and two contributors. 
For another thing, the ement is scrappy and not too 
clear. But the name of Walker is a great one in cricket, 
and there will doubtless be enthusiasts who will go through 
these four hundred and odd pages salighonaiy enough. 
Our own opinion is that had Mr. Bettesworth worked 
longer at the task, and welded all the information laid 
before him into a short narrative not longer than Mr. 
Gale’s memoir of “ Bob” Grimston, he would have done 
better, and something good might have been added to 
cricket literature. e say with reluctance that, as a 
matter of fact, not all the Walkers merited a history at 
all. Mr. V. E. Walker and Mr. I. D. Walker. pre- 
eminently did, and it is difficult to read too much about 
them. the others it is pleasant to know something, 
but a few pages would have been sufficient. Mr. V. E. 
Walker and Mr. R. D. Walker are still living. (Methuen. 
16s.) 


“Tae Happon Haut Liprary”’: 


Hontine. By J. Orso Pager. 


Mr. Paget is an enthusiast with discretion, and knows 
his subject. Your true open-air sportsman (Mr. Paget 
very properly suggests that without open air the word 
sport is meaningless) nearly always has the faculty of 
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holding attention: within his limits he is trained to the 
closest observation; he can afford to miss nothing; his 
brain and body are in absolute accord. Such men—and 
Mr. Paget is no exception—think straight, and say what 
they have to say with precision. 

The greater of the book is, naturally, concerned 
with fox-hunting and all that pertains to it. The breeding, 
rearing, and training of hounds are considered with a 
common-sense freedom from prejudice. Mr. Paget has no 
fads as far as his favourite sport is concerned, his idea being 
to get every ounce of value out of every creature con- 
terned, from hounds to M.F.H., from fox to huntsman 
and whippers-in—every ounce, but no more. Each, in his 
kind, must be an artist: it is the artist’s privilege to do 
his best; therefore hard work is essential. Fox-hunters 
may be born as well as poets, but both must learn the 
rules of the game; you can make neither. It is greatly to 
be ho that the person who buys a couple of horses, 
pays his hunt subscription, and forthwith considers him- 
self fully equipped, will read what an expert like Mr. 
Paget has to say before arriving at that desperate con- 
clusion. His neck, perhaps, does not matter much, but 
farmers’ hedges and Fences and the comfort of the field do. 
“An M.F.H., to be perfect,” writes Mr. Paget, ‘must 
embody all the virtues of a saint with the commanding 
genius of a Kitchener and the tact of a diplomatist.” This 
is a true saying. The man who could always command 
his temper under the diabolical strain of an M.F.H.’s 
duties would be capable of going smilingly into any 
conceivable situation and coming out on top. 

The chapters devoted to hare, stag, and otter hunting, 
though not so exhaustive, are much to the point. ‘There 
is no technical detail,” says Mr. Paget ‘“‘that is beneath 
the notice and study of any one who loves the sport he 
pursues.” This might have been wisely set upon the 
title-page of his book. The most interesting illustrations 
are portraits of well-known huntsmen, with Tom Firr, late 
huntsman to Quorn, in the place of honour. Of him Mr. 
Paget writes: ‘‘ I consider he was as near perfection as it 
is possible to find anything in this world.” (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue Day sy Day Cooxery Boox. By A. N. Wuysrow. 


A. N. Whybrow is a veritable Napoleon of the kitchen. 
He (or she) has provided menus for the breakfast, luncheon, 
and dinner of every day in the year, except ‘“ when 
February’s days are twenty-nine.” The book is for those 
who can afford to sacrifice honest yolks in order to enjoy 
that slightly bizarre dainty known as “ stuffed eggs.” It 
is, in short, a book for the West End, and as such it is 
really admirable. It shows remarkable versatility, and, 
at. the same time, preserves a thoroughly British table. 
Accompanying the menus are concise directions for the 
preparation of the dishes enumerated in them. Our 
plebeian, but excellent, friend, ‘I'oad-in-the-Hole, is tho 
one bright spot in an otherwise sombre luncheon on 
January 26, and he reappears on March 27. Oranges as 
an item for breakfast strike us as rather queer; but we 
have known reputable citizens to “‘ begin with an apple,” 
and even with a glass of hot water. (Sands. 3s. 6d. 


Moret-Sanpers’s Encyotopmpic German Drorronary. 


An English-German dictionary on the lines of the monu- 
mental French-German work of Sachs-Villatte is at length 
an accomplished fact, and publishers and editors are to be 
congratulated on having produced a work that is in every 
way worthy of its great predecessor, and is destined, if we 
mistake not, to give a considerable impulse to the serious 
study of German in this country. To discuss the elaborate 
plan of the dictionary does not fall within the province of 
this paper, but some idea of its scope may be gathered 
from'the fact that the abridged edition—for ‘“ Hand 
and School” use—runs to nearly two thousand closely- 
printed pages (11 in. by 8 in.) and weighs ten pounds. 
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Fiction. 


Public Sacrifices. 


Hilda Wade. By Grant Allen. With Illustrations by 
Gordon Browne. (Richards. 6s.) 


Little Anna Mark. By 8. R. Crockett. (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 


“‘ My pensive Public, wherefore look you sad ?”’ exclaimed 
the Brothers Smith in an immortal parody. If the public 
had an artistic conscience it chonill often be detected in 
the act of mourning the offences against art which it 
causes its brethren, the novelists, to inflict. Chief among 
these offences are the apotieosis of noise, the complication 
of the simple and the falsification of the real. For the 
distinguishing vices in the two romances before us the 
= is responsible, and if it is not pensive it ought 
to be. 

For one of the authors, Mr. Grant Allen, is no more. 
Hilda Wade is his last novel. The brilliant empiricism 
that had in it something of the forthrightness of science 
utters its last word in the embodiment of a new type, a 
woman of an amazing memory and power of intuition 
who acted as a nurse in an English hospital though she 
was worthy to have entered “the pale of the Vril-ya.” 

It is convenient to quote a short passage in this con- 
nexion : 


It was Le Geyt’s first luncheon-parly since his second 
marrisge. Big-bearded, genial, he beamed round on us 
jubilant... . The new . de Geyt sat at the head of 
the table, handsome, capable, self-possessed, a vivid, 
vigorous woman, and a model hostess. Though still quite 
young, she was large and commanding. Everybody was 
impressed by her. ‘‘Such a good mother to those poor 
motherless children!” all the ladies declared. . . . And, 
indeed, she had the face of a splendid manager... . 
‘“* Hugo le Geyt seems to have made an excellent choice,” 
I murmured. . . . ‘‘ Don’t you think so ?” 

[Miss Wade] glanced up at her hostess with a piercing 
dart of the keen brown eyes, held her wine-glass half- 
raised, and then electrified me by uttering, in the same 
low tone, audible to me alone. . . these astounding 
words: ‘‘I think, before twelve months are out, Mr. Le 
Geyt will have murdered her.” 

Now, daringly improbable as is the supposition that 
such a pronouncement should issue from a eap-qeees ata 
luncheon party, the scene thrills, and when the prophecy 
is fulfilled one is thrilled anew. Such a thrill does not 
arise from the fulfilment of arbitrary prophecies in fiction, 
as, for instance, when the Third Kalandar plays into the 
hands of the astrologers, by letting the knife drop into the 
heart of the Shaykh’s son. Why? Because this tragedy 
is the result of causes not to be found in individuals but 
in destiny ; and there is no game really worth watching in 
fiction that is settled by that dews ex machind. 

To show that Hilda is the mouthpiece of Science, not of 
destiny, let us turn to Mr. Furneaux Jordan’s Character 
as Seen in Body and Parentage, where may be found some 
curious generalisations on women of the type of Mrs. Le 
Geyt : 

I came slowly to see [he says (we quote from the third 
edition)] that the skin of the assaulted women [brought 
into the Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham] was often clear, 
delicate, haps rosy. Their hair growth was never 
heavy or long, and the eyebrows were spare and refined. 
Their upper spinal curves were so formed as to give a some- 
what convex appearance to the back and shoulders. 


They were, in short, naggers, hall-marked by Nature. 
The assaults were but violently logical tributes to the 
activity of what, for the gaiety of nations, we may be 
allowed to term their “‘ Caudle” appendage. Such a 
lesson in the art of induction spurred Mr. Jordan on to 
visualising Lady Godivas and Sir Galahads of his own, 
by fitting appropriate bodies to the dispositions he 
imagined them to possess. The same lesson, as we see, 
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inspired Mr. Grant Allen with the main idea of a long 
story of modern life. It must be admitted that, while the 
story remains under that inspiration, it is absorbing, when 
it departs from it it is tedious. Nowhere does Mr. Allen 
produce a more vivid effect than when Hilda lifts the 


grizzled end of a great professor’s moustache, while he is. 


unconscious, to show the cruel curve of his mouth. If 


only, the reader cries, the intellectual duel with the © 


rofessor—which is the substance of the book—had been 
ought out in the laboratory, how satisfactory a book it 
might have been. But who is to believe in a professor 
who chases a hospital nurse in Africa and Asia, who — 
her murder with Matabele cut-throats and Tibetan fana- 
tics? And who can but regret the tameness with which a 
tremendous piece of sensation, borrowed from ‘‘ The Case 
of M. Valdemar,” falls into rank among the other pro- 
perties that hold the stage at the melodramatic close of 
the story ? 

It was the public who spoiled Hilda Wade; it is the 
public who spoiled Little Anna Mark. Yet in the latter 
case it is probable that the public would plead ‘‘ Not 
Guilty,” for the public would scarcely see the reason for 
the curious piece of biographical falsification which Mr. 
Crockett has here accomplished. His story describes the 
adventures of a son of that Philip Standsfield, of New- 
Milns in Scotland, who in the reign of James II. was 
hanged for high treason and parricide. There is a long 
report of the affair in Howell’s State Trials, to which 
Mr. Crockett directs the reader in a footnote. We at all 
events have taken advantage of the direction, and must 
express ourselves astonished that Mr. Crockett should have 
thought it worth while to bring a ruffian, whom Clio 
reports hanged and mutilated, to a mysterious “Isle of 
the Winds,” thence to hurl him into a gaping volcano 

arded (somewhat supererogatorily) by venomous snakes. 
eel the sentence on the real Philip Standsfield 
asserts him ‘‘ to have forfaulted, amitted, and tint all and 
sundry his lands, heretages, titles, offices, tacks, steddings, 
roums, possessions, goods, and gear whatsomever pertain- 
ing to him, to our sovereign lord, to remain perpetuallie 
with his highness in property.” Yet we find Philip the 
younger stepping into the estate as though King James 
had never been born. We see little point in the massacre 
of history. It is but fair to say, however, that Little Anna 
Mark is a story so full of heart and humour that, realising 
it is Mr. Crockett’s twentieth work of imagination, we can 
but lift up our hands in praise of his staying powers. To 
begin with, Anna Mark herself, who figured in the State 
Trial (giving evidence at the age of ten) is, in Mr. Crockett’s 
story, expanded into a truly delightful maiden. She is 
courage incarnate, and ever maintains her superiority over 
the hero, who, let us add, is free from the objectionable 
except in the initial effrontery which allows a child to set 
forth with much circumstance the life of a despicable 

arent. Gruesomeness reaches the high-water mark of 
intelligibility in the passage where an apprentice (named 
in the report of the State Trial) thrusts his sword through 
and through a packing-case which contains a live man. 
There the reader holds his breath. But yonder in the 
Isle of Winds and in Porto Rico, Illusion suspends her 
kind offices. We do not believe in Eborra of the ‘ blood 
of kings ” and his army of fers de lance; we do rot believe 
in the shoal of devil-fish that carried the hero’s craft to 
Porto Rico—Victor Hugo knew none of them, nor yet his 
travailleurs de la mer. We do not believe in the Grand 
Reunion on Mr. Crockett’s Island. But we do believe in 
little Anna, while she is little, and hits ‘‘ Bowie Fleemister 
on the elbow-joint ” in order to persuade the hero, who is 
jealous of her accuracy of aim, that she is missing a bullock. 
And we believe in Mr. Crockett’s Scotch, which is racy— 
racy, perhaps, as any now written, and well furnished 
with words that deserve the distinction of a glossary, 
though they do not balk the reader, who somehow 
manages to fit a meaning to most of them. Yet the 
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fact remains that the public has vitiated Mr. Crockett’s 
talent just as it vitiated Mr. Allen’s. Science was enough 
to have supplied sufficing interest to a larger book than 
Hilda Wade. The bare painful facts of Standsfield’s 
ignominious career offer foundations for a story rich with 
the wonder of life. Yet the public said “Give us Noise,” 
a Noise was given unto them. But Reality hid her 
ace. 


Notes on Novels. 


The tes the k's Ficti not 
[Fee sate 9s oats Rate ere ener ee 


Tue Courtesy Dame. By R. Murray Grircnrist. 


The fragrance of Mr. Gilchrist’s story Zhe Peakland 
Faggot is in this story of Old Derbyshire life, and of Anne 
Witchett—“ a fine lady when she pleases, a country wench 
by nature ”’—the protegé of Lord Bostern. The story of 
the relationship of these two is as original as it is 
delightful. ‘Her birthday is in April,” he said with a 
sigh, ‘“‘and hers is an April fortune. An ideal April, mind 
you, Stan—infinitely more sunshine than rain. But when 
there is rain, a real torrent.” The story is dedicated to 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


TALEes OF THE Pampas. By Wituiam Botrin. 


The excellent ‘‘ Overseas Library ”’ is slowly but surely 
pegging out its claims in remote fields. The West Indies, 
the Guiana wilds, Kaffraria, and portions of Asia have 
already yielded their volumes. Here-we are taken to the 
pampas of South America, where we are presumed to 
know the meaning of pulperia, pingo, comadre, nino, and 
guapo. Ranch and camp life and hints of cattle trooping 
and revolutions give colour and substance to these racy 
stories, of which the first is concerned with a bad man, 
and the second with an enchanted toad. “Sailor John 
was very unpopular. He was dishonest. He stuttered. 
He despised the Irish and the Guachos. He was a liar.” 
(Unwin. 2s.) 


Tue SHapvow or Quone Lune. By Dr. C. W. Doyze. 


“* Of course, ‘the best thing to do with Chinatown would 
be to burn it down.” So says Dr. Doyle in his preface to 
this story, in which he sets forth the terrible condition of 
the slave girls in Chinatown, San Francisco. The term 
“‘slave girls” is curious; but Dr. Doyle proceeds: ‘‘ The 
kidnapping of Moy Yen... can be matched by many 
cases that have actually occurred in Chinatown.” Readers 
of Dr. Doyle’s faithful transcriptions of life under the 
Himalayas, published under the title of Zhe Taming of the 
Jungle, will not be inclined to suspect the author of 


exaggeration even when he is most forcible. (Constable. 
3s. 6d.) ’ 
NEIGHBOURS. By Jucia M. Crorrie. 


We have here just a score of short sketches or episodes 
of Tipperary village life, under such piquant titles as 
“The Sunday-Boy,” ‘The Town in Danger,” ‘ The 
Delicate Tinker,” &c. The whole spirit of the book seems 
to be indicated in the lines chanted by a voice in a room 
above O’ Dell’s drinking-shop : 

Down the New Walk, in bonnets and shawls, 

Down the New Walk go the three Miss Costigans, 

Eliza’s the best, for she is best dressed, 

Oh, Eliza’s the best of the three Miss Costigans. 
(Unwin. 6s.) 


Tue Wuistiine Mam. By Ernest Rays. 


The period of this story, by the author of The Fiddler of 
Carne, is somewhere in the days of yore. We are con- 
cerned with the fortunes of a Welsh family, and in 
particular with the adventures of eg hears maid of 
Rhos, in her effort to bring aid to a beleagu 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 


red house. 
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This also is Vanity. 


I gave no doubt that writing is too much written about. 
But in these days, when literature is become a great 
amorphous craft, whose professors work in the open, and 
whose secrets are wena: ed from the house-tops, what 
is one todo? The future of literature can only be divined 
from its present state, and if that state is one of some 
confusion and blatancy one must still meet talk with talk, 
or take no part in the business. It happens that I am in 
the business; silence is not in my choice. My hands 
are imbrued in a dozen processes—need I name them ?— 


of the writing trade. I like my work, and I am grateful 
for my b and butter, and there you are! And yet 
there are things that trouble one in the night watches— 


ry that must trouble every sincere writer who is a 
his little best to sift and class and describe the myri 
literature of the day. Other voices, of men immersed in 
the same work and of older experience, have been raised 
from time to time in di of convictions forced 
upon them by their tvil in this immeasurable tangled 
vineyard of letters. One or two notable warnings have 
been given very recently. We have been told—_T think 
with reason—that novelists can no longer hope to spread 
good quiet work over a lifetime and gather in a lifetime 
of appreciation. They must make a rush for it; and ten 
years of public favour is named as the prudent notch of 
their expectation. Soon, doubtless, there will be an un- 
written Septennial Act under which successful authors 
will be dismissed as surely as Parliament. Only it will be 
useless for them to seek re-election. 

Another writer who knows predicts the wasting away 
of “literary” journalism under the assaults of the 
journalism of scraps, tit-bits, brevities, paragraphs, and 
pictures. He shows, indeed, that the process has already 
~ far. The other day I was talking with a literary 

end—we are both young—about things in general ; and, 
suddenly, without foreseeing it, we felt like greybeards 
when we looked back—how far do you think? Ten and 
twelve years. We amazed each other by the unanimity 
with which we perceived that a certain fog and listless- 
ness has crept over the literary world since the 
last ’eighties. Just think of what was doing then. 
The Nattonal Observer may not fill in the memory 
quite the place that it filled in the eyes of its handful of 
savaged but what a bliss it struck upon the week. 

e were relatively poor then, my friend and I, and we 
recalled the fact that we clubbed our money week after 
week to buy the paper. How we shouted, and wrote each 
other notes about Mrs. Meynell’s ‘‘ Rejection” and Mr. 
Kenneth Grahame’s “ Orion ” and Kipling’s ‘‘ Tomlinson,” 
and the trail of Henley overall. How we enjoyed the “you 
shalls,” and the discomfiture of Brixton. Then the Yellow 
Book: it is correct to laugh at it now, but it was a 
sign of life, a nursery of talent, and we all pricked up our 
ears when it struck the quarter. These were not the 
only stars that twinkled. Under Mr. Frank Harris the 
Saturday Review was a habitation of dragons. Mr. Hutton’s 
mellow thunder still rolled in the Spectator. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw digressed in the Star. The Pall Mall Gazette 
had its coisoned pup. The Daily. Chronicle was newly 
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literary. Mr. Kipling was still only a literary man. Steven- 
son was alive. The cult of Omar had not tired us. Then 
there were the large-paper and limited edition and parch- 
ment crazes—foolish, perhaps, but not altogether so; they, 
too, betokened life, and if they are well ended, still, what 
has taken their place? All this was a little while ago. 
And now? Well, I read this sentence in my morning 
paper the other day: ‘‘ Perhaps we are entering upon the 
period which many lovers of literature have desired, when, 
for ten years at a stretch, no good books will be written, 
and we shall have time to read again the supreme works 
of noble and more deliberate days.” I accept the sigh, 
but not the prediction. The millennium is as near as that 
decade in which only the “large still books” will be read. 
And—speaking in all selfishness—would it be a happy ten 

ears for literary workers? ‘‘ No good books will be pub- 

ished.” Nothing is said about the cessation of bad books. 
That host would still advance, and the literary journalist 
would be left to ison the dismantled forts of criticism. I 
can conceive nothing more forlorn than to review the works 
of Brown, Jones, and Robinson for readers who refused 
to be withdrawn from Shakespeare, Pope, and the judi- 
cious Hooker. 

The situation is impossible, I have no doubt; 
but only in degree. There is a truth to which I am 
chatting my way, I hope not too spreadingly for this 
month of demi-work, and itis just this. The writer is of all 
men the most starved of good i In the old days 
it was starvation of the body that threatened the literary 
man. It was of this that—to go no farther back— 
Byron and Lamb hinted in their converging and convincing 
counsel to the Quaker poet of Woodbridge. ‘‘ Keep your 
bank, and your bank will keep you” were Lamb’s words, 
if I remember them. To-day I would say to a bank 
clerk on the verge of Bernard Barton’s mistake: 
“ Fill your bookshelves, and your bookshelves will fill 

ou.” It is the greatest folly to imagine that the “literary 
ife” is favourable to the enjoyment of literature. In 
proportion as a young man has skill in reading he may be 
wisely warned to leave writing alone, or practise it only in 
the leisure of another occupation. If he loves literature 
in his heart, and if life seems to hold nothing better than 
deep armchair communion with books, let him stay at 
home, in his country town, and make himself a feast. 
There he may select and try the books of the day by real 
standards, and drink from his Bandusian spring of pure 
literature —his library. Short of great achievement, 
which I rule out, he is the true literary man who thus 
commands, and is not commanded by, literature. Here in the 
market-place there is neither time nor silence for reading. A 
working critic must deal, in varying degrees of thorough- 
ness, with a couple of hundred new books a year. He is 
also beset with the literary news which heralds new books, 
recounts their progress, and tattles of their authors. He 
reads to write, he takes in that he may give out. Be his 
conscience never so sound, his efforts never so keen, he 
becomes a book-jobber. He may come to a most trained 
intelligence, and habituate hi in sincerity and careful- 
ness; but, as the dyer’s hand takes the dye, his mind 
acquires the motley and fast-fading hues of innumerable 
books which he cannot love. Hazlitt knew this. ‘The 
weaknesses and vices that rise from a constant inter- 
course with books are in certain respects the same with 
those which arise from daily intercourse with the world. . . . 
The same dissipation of mind, the same listlessness 
languor, and indifference, may be produced by both. . . . 
The defects of the literary character proceed, not from 
frivolity and voluptuous indolence, but from the over- 
strained exertion of the faculties, from abstraction and 
refinement.” Now, I have never seen this view of the 
writing trade put before “ lite aspirants” (by the 
way, the word aspirants is delightfully non-literary) whose 
infatuation for that trade rests largely on the notion that it 
offers unlimited opportunity to enjoy good literature. It 
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does not. It offers unlimited opportunities of seeing new 
books and watching new reputations rise and fade—a very 
different thing. 

I believe that the great readers have mostly been found 
outside the rank and file of writers, and enjoying much 
leisure. Montaigne had wealth and the stone, Johnson had 
his pension, Southey his salary, Lamb his India House, 
FitzGerald his cottage and boat, Amiel his professorship and 
his temperament. These are the great browsing readers 
whose names occur to one soonest. What ing by a 
literary man of to-day is comparable to theirs in depth, 
and width, and ruminative ni ? Perhaps some of them 
were gluttons, and their industry an idleness in disguise. 
But one must take examples. To read of their reading is 
delicious pain. Says Montaigne: ‘Those that lived 
about Virgil’s time complained that some would compare 
Lucretius unto him. I am of opinion that verily it is an 
unequal comparison ; yet canI hardly assure myselfe in 
this opinion whensoever I finde my selfe entangled in some 
notable passage of Lucretius.” Says Amiel, on a day in his 
diary: ‘‘I have been reading, for six or seven hours with- 
out stopping, the Pensées of Foubert.” Yet Amiel had his 
classes and lectures in the University at Geneva. Again, 
‘* T have been living for two hours with a noble soul —with 
Eugénie de Guérin. How many thoughts, feelings, griefs, 
in her or of six years. How it makes one dream, 
think, live!” That is it—-dream, think, live. I take 
down my Arnold who also read Eugénie, and I 
transcribe : 


She had books too; not in abundance, not for the 
fancying them ; the list of her library is small, and it is 
enla slowly and with difficulty. The Letters of Saint 
Teresa, which she had long wished to get, she sees in the 
hands of a poor servant girl before she can procure them 
for herself. ‘‘ What then ?” is her comment: “ Very likely 
she makes a better use of them than I could.’’ But she 
has the Imitation, the Spiritual Works of Bossuet and 
Fénelon, the Lives of the Saints, Corneille, Racine, André, 
Chénier, and Lamartine; Mme. de Staél’s book on Ger- 
many, and French translations of Shakespeare’s plays, 
Ossian, The Vicar of Wakefield, Scott’s Old Mortality and 
Redgauntlet, and the Prumessi Sposi of Manzoni. Above 
all, she has her own mind ; her meditations in the lonely 
fields, on the oak-grown hill-side of ‘‘The Seven Springs”’; 
her meditations and writing in her own room, hr 
chambrette, her délici« ua chez mot, where every night, before 
she goes to bed, she opens the window to look out upon 
the sky—the balmy moonlit sky of Languedoc. 


And I know a critic of the first rank who once said that 
he was afraid to leave town on a holiday for fear he should 
miss some literary intelligence! No, whatever happi- 
ness—and there is much of it—dwells in the writing trade 
of to-day, it is related to the fever and stress of literature, 
not to its serene and wide-seeing contemplation. I think 
it was precisely because he saw this that Arnold advocated 
the firm acquisition by the critic of a few of the finest 
passages of English literature to be used as portable 
standards or touch-stones. The suggestion was a con- 
fession. I have said nothing new, but the evil grows, 
and, as time flows on and one’s pen with it, it is the more 
personally felt. I sometimes wonder whether I shall ever 
again be truly “entangled” in Plutarch, or “Lear,” or 
Comus, or Don Quixote, or the Religio Medici, or The Heart 
of Midlothian. Or whether, when my last batch of books 
has been brought to me for review, I shall wave my paper- 
knife at the carrier and cry : 


Come not to me again; but say to Athens 
Timon hath made his everlastiog mansion 
Upon the beached verge of the salt flood ; 

0 once a day with his embossed froth 
The turbulent surge shall cover. 
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Things Seen. 
By Request. 


Ir was a warm, cloudy night in June. The chimes of a 
neighbouring church clock, borne lightly on the still air, 
had just announced a quarter before eleven. There was a 
tinkling of guitars a trill of voices. In the corner of 
the Market Place—the corner where irre , red-tiled 
houses are flanked by rustling elms and the church, grey 
and pinnacled—in the light before a tavern, stood the 
performers. There were four of them. They were young, 
and two—the sin, a eo As ve duet ceased 
the crowd gathered irregularly, and one of the 
a fair girl Fith faded blue ribbon in her dusty straw al 
threaded her way, bag in hand, through the crowd. 
Many gave coppers and a cheering ‘“ Bravo” and ‘‘ Well 
done,” for the music was not that of the streets. As the 
other girl sang, two burly drovers came through the glass- 
elled door. They paused and stood, hands in pockets, 

eering at the singer. The girl, unconscious of their 
presence, sang on : 

And she thought 

** It’s fit—fit—fit—ter, 
He should love my 
Glit—glit—glit—ter, 
Than his heart give away 
To the butterflies gay, 


Or the birds that 
Twit— twit—twit—ter.”’ 


Presently the song ended. A man slouched out of the 
shadow and asked something of the girl. There was a 
muttered conversation and a tlirumming of strings: then 
the man went back to his place in the ow against the 
wall. 

A few bars from the guitars preluded an old-time song 
—of vows, and lips, and tears—and the girl sang it with 
fervour. The man against the wall leant forward and the 
light from the tavern windows fell on his face: it told of 
hard living and excess. As the song went on the hard 
lines seemed to scften. The face of the singer was wrapt 
and earnest. She seemed to sing not to the crowd, but to 
something which had ha —< long ago; and, as one 
gazed, one forgot her shabby dress, and wide mouth, and 
straggling, whispy hair. 

As the players strummed the finishing bars there was a 
flicker of lightning, and a few rain- y fell | 
Then the thunder muttered sullenly and they all four 
moved on. Some of the crowd followed; a few wished 
them ‘good night” and “ good luck.” The man who 
leant in the shadow against the wall had disappeared. 


The Butterfly. 


A sunny day among the fells and becks. I sit by the 
clear, rushing stream, with its golden-brown lights and 
shadows and tiny waterfalls. The children wade, and 
balance themselves, laughing, on the slippery stones. A 
little maid of six or seven comes towards me; she has 
forget-me-not eyes and golden hair; her wet feet and legs 
glisten white in the sunshine; a pretty picture. She has 
something in her hand and is talking to it. I listen as 
she comes near. I hear her say softly: ‘“‘ You think you 
can get away, but I have you fast.” I see that she holds 
a struggling butterfly between finger and thumb. ‘“ Poor 
butterfly,” I say. ‘Won't you let it go? You are 
crushing it.” e blue eyes look up at me—hard and 
cold as steel. ‘‘ What do I care?” she says. 
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Correspondence. 


The Jargon of Criticism. 


Sir,—Your article on this subject should be useful to 
critics, and still more so to young authors, who are too 
apt to be unduly elated or depressed by current criticism. 

Critics have two entirely different standards: one for 
known, the other for walabun authors. If any well- 
known, successful author doubts this, let him try the 
experiment of publishing anonymously, and afterwards 
compare the criticisms on his known and his unknown 
work. It will give him some measure of the value of 
modern current criticism. In each case he will find ‘‘ high 
adjectives and low standards” enough; but with reference 
to his anonymous work, I question if he will find that 
‘*‘ confirmed habit of ableness,”’ or that ‘“ inveterate 
tendency to find something pleasant to say at all costs,” 
which is usually meted out to known authors. 

Some five years ago I published a novel, entitled 
Sheep or Goats; and desiring to ascertain what, apart 
from my personality, would be my merit as a writer of 
fiction, I assumed the pseudonym of ‘Valentine Delle,” 
and I believe that down to this day my publisher is 
ignorant both of my name and sex. 

The result was instructive, and I think young and 
budding authors may profit from my experiment. 

Some forty reviews and notices came before me, from 
which I now make extracts. I use numbers merely to 
indicate that the extracts are from different journals. 

To begin with, the work was said to be (1) a fine novel, 
very powerful, (2) told with great power, (3) to contain 
pre yo pictures of life, (4) some of them very human, 
and (5) not to bear the remotest resemblance to real life. 

This was a little confusing. 

But I also learned (1) that my novel should be widely 
and attentively perused, (2) that it would be read with 
interest and pleasure, (3) that it was a very readable 
novel, (4) that as a whole it was merely unreadable, and 
(5) that not even the most insatiable novel-reader cast 
away upon a desert island could bring himself to wade 
through it! 

I felt still more confused when, on looking a little 
further into the reviews, I found (1) that my novel 
possessed undoubted merit, (2) was striking and remark- 
able, (3) a remarkable as well as meritorious work, (4) 
told with ever-growing interest, (5) suggestive and some- 
times stimulating, and (6) wearisome a unnecessary. 

But I was in a perfect cloud when I learned that (1) it 
was a notable intellectual novel, and (2) intensely stupid, 
(3) that it was ag, ively modern and religious, and (4) 
old-fashioned and melodramatic, (5) that this excellent 
story had very full measure within its limits, (6) was a 
good specimen of the circulating-library novel, (7) a satis- 
factory piece of sound work, (8) carefully done, and yet 
(9) shapeless, and (10) odd and out of joint. 

I certainly had not yet gained that clear conception of 
my work for which I had been looking, so I turned once 
more to the reviews to see what was said as to the 
characters in my work, and I found (1) that the novel 
abounded in striking and well-sustained characterisations, 
(2) some of the characters delightful in their quaintness, 
(3) brilliantly-drawn characters, (4) the Worpum family 
hit off in a delightful manner, (5) little better than the 
fine humour of the Worpums, and (6) that they were 
wholly impossible, (7) that the hero, Bertram, had a 
certain fascination, (8) had much fascinatingly paradoxical 
to say, (9) that the conflict in his character is portrayed 
not merely with imaginative sympathy but with recl skill, 
(10) that he is a dreadful bore, ‘and (11) a spineless, 
morbid creature. 

What er me most, however, was the attention 
paid to myself personally. I had no conception that I was 
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so interesting. Here is the portrait of Mr. Delle ‘as 
sketched by his reviewers. 

He has (1) a keen sense of humour, “not the new 
humour we are glad to say,” (2) an obvious faculty for 
political satire, (3) has humour and observation, (4) has 
many observant touches, (5) fancy and invention, (6) not 
without ingenuity and cleverness, (7) his philosophy is 
charming, (8) he describes with no less force than lucidity, 
(9) has an eloquent pen, (10) he relates with great spirit 
and vigour, (11) is amiable, (12) cultivated, (13) his dis- 
cussions are always interesting, (14) the tone of his reflec- 
tions refined and sometimes poetical; yet in spite of all 
these charms, and though (15) his satire is ‘“‘ good-natured,” 
[ grieve to say (16) his fun is “ ill-humoured,” (17) he 
needs chastening, (18), is mercilessly prolix, (19) his 
attempt at literature is not yet to be justified, and, saddest 
of all, (20) he must have a m of triple brass! 

After reading the above select extracts, I am sure your 
readers will be relieved to hear that Sheep or Goats is out 
of print, and that my stereotypes perished in an accidental 
fire at my publishers.—I am, &c., 

Vat. DELLE. 


Sr1r,—Your timely article, ‘‘‘The Jargon of Criticism,” 
is rather too hard on the poor reviewers. Asa class the 
are overworked and ill-paid; and no sensible man wi 

roduce good work in exchange for poor pay—especially 
if he has to write anonymously. I have myself for some 
time been on the literary staff of a well-known daily, but 
in spite of the fact that I have reviewed a large number 
of books I have never received a penny for my services. 
I am permitted to keep the copies of the books [ review, 
certainly; but as these rarely sell for more than one 
shilling each, I can hardly be blamed if I feel tempted to 
“ scamp”’ my work and use stock phrases of little or no 
meaning. ‘ Why, then, do you continue to work for such 
poor pay?” I hear you ask. Simply because I hope that 
my editor will, in the course of time, recognise the error 
of his ways and see fit to give me adequate remuneration. 
And, besides, I have reason to know that he is not, in this 
respect, different from other editors: they all have the 
same system. A year or two agol sent out applications 
to a large number of provincial papers offering my services 
as reviewer of books. I stated my qualifications, enclosed 
specimens of my work, and hinted at remuneration. The 
result was a number of letters from the editors saying that 
at present they had no vacancy, but that they would put 
my name ‘‘on their books.” And then they finished with 
a paragraph of this kind: ‘“‘ With regard to remuneration, 
we may say that it is not our usual custom to pay for work 
of this nature; we always have on hand a large number 
of applications from University and professional men who 
are willing to review books on condition that they keep as 
their own property the copies we send them.” hat 
answer wil I make to letters of that kind? It is of no 
use to argue that the book reviewer would get better pay 
if he did better work. The truth of the matter is that 
the editors don’t want good work: mediocre stuff satisfies 
them well enough, especially if they haven’t to pay for it. 
Specialists are treated differently, I believe; these remarks 
of mine refer merely to reviewers of novels. I enclose my 
card and the name of the paper for which I review.— 
I am, &c., ‘Mites EnpDERBY.”’ 
[We cannot endorse ‘‘ Miles Enderby’s” view that 
“no sensible man will produce good work in exchange for 
poor pay.” A sensible man will always do his best. | 


Srr,—A short time since one of your writers contributed 
two or three very interesting articles on curious and in- 
correct phrases which he found in the current dailies, and 
now in your leader you have impaled a selection of the 
stock expressions of the reviewers of novels. 

There is one curious little expression very prevalen 
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with newspaper writers upon which [ think your opinion 
would be interesting. I mean, “to a degree,” placed at 
the end of a sentence. 

Does it mean anything at all? It might mean to an 
immense degree or to a de: not worth consideration. 

I have seen it used in a leading article in a daily paper, 


and then in the “literary” column of the same ) ay z 
, an 


found it in the late Harold Frederic’s Market 

also in the paragraph sent in by a competitor for your 

prize only last week; and even one of your own writers, 

when reviewing the novel Owd Bob a few months ago (I 
with 


mention it trembling), finished by saying it was 
“doggy to a degree.” 

Can it by any possibility be justified as an idiom ?—I 
am, &c., InQurmRER. 


August 18, 1900. 

[The expression, “to a degree,” is inadmissible, and 
we regret its accidental ap ce in our columns. The 
proper phrase is “in a high degree,” “in a great de- 
gree,” &ec. | 


Style. 

Sir,—The discussion anent the above still ‘drags its 
slow length along,” and did I not feel that the importance 
of the subject demanded a greater amount of attention 
than has yet been expended upon it, I should forbear to 
trouble you with further correspondence. 

In the first place, I am at a loss to grasp the full 
significance of Mr. Ascher’s remark, in which he reminds 
me “that the affatus rests in the idea, and not in its 
verbal interpretation.” It is true that I suggested a 
modification of his own definition of style, ‘‘a mode or 
manner of expression and nothing more”; and I strove 
to express my meaning as simply as I could by using the 
term “literary afflatus” to comprise the one other essential 
to a correct definition of style. But Mr. Ascher, while 
apparently accepting the term as applied to ideas, refuses 
to admit its presence in their expressed form ; I assume, 
therefore, that, in his opinion, the sublimest works of 
literary genius do not derive their vitality from the 
beautiful raiment of their thought, but from the thought 
itself. This dissociation of ideas does not commend 
itself to me, even although Mr. Ascher, in a somewhat 
paradoxical sentence, assures Mr. Armstrong that thought 
and its verbal expression are ‘‘as wide apart as the 
poles are asunder.” For my own part, I am content 
to believe that the immortality of Shakespeare, for 
instance, is due not to the thought alone, but to the idea 
allied to its expression, or, as Mr. Ascher would phrase it, 
to thought in its verbal garb. Arguing from an analogical 
standpoint, I can scarcely imagine that anyone would see 
no difference between a beautiful silk dress lying flat in 
its box and the same as worn by a lovely woman. There 
is, in fact, as much difference there as between Mr. 
Ascher’s conception of style and mine. In the one case it 
is merely a lifeless raiment destitute of style, in the other 
a splendid robe transfigured and as though vivified by the 
living presence of its wearer. , 

I consider, therefore, that style is the verbal garb of 
thought breathed upon and transfigured by it, and this is 
what I mean by the term “ afflatus.” I quite agree with 
Mr. Ascher that it is ‘‘ possible to clothe a grand or an 
original thought in feeble, jangled, or even incorrect 
language”; but I fail to appreciate why, therefore, the 
afiatus must be absent from style, considering that there 
are, as he says, expletives to qualify it. 

It now appears to me that the assertion in my previous 
letter was rash and premature, and that Mr. Ascher is not 
so near the mark as I then imagined, for both Mr. 
Armstrong and ‘‘8. W.” hold views more closely allied to 
my own.—I am, &c., Ernest H. Harrison. 


Streatham, 8.W.: August 18, 1900. 
[This correspondence must now cease. | 
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Thackeray’s Heart. 


Sir,—It is lamentable to see one of your competitors 
complaining of Thackeray’s heart not being in its right 
lace. The following words, written by Jack Easel, 
h’s old Roving Correspondent, are sufficient for my 
purpose—viz., to show that if ever man’s heart was rightly 
placed, Thackeray’s was : 

Thackeray is often spoken of, by readers who don’t 
understand him, as a cynic—and nothing e!se; as an 
author who took a warped and perverted view of human 
nature; as a sceptic in morality, and so forth. Good 
heavens! Why, there are aes ge in Pendennis, in Vanity 
Fair, and the Newcomes which could only have been 
written by a man with the highest sense of honour, of 
reverence for virtue, of sympathy with genuine sorrow 
and homan weakness.—See ‘“‘ Our Square and Circle ; or, 
the Annales of a Little London House,” by Jack Easel 
(Smith, Elder, 1895). 

The italics in the first sentence are mine. I can further 
say that I learned more of the latter half of English 
history after reading Esmond than I ever accumulated at 
school, and, what is more, have kept it fixed in m 
mind.—I am, &c., J. 

[ We are, of course, not responsible for our competitor’s 
obiter dictum. | 





Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 48 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best deprecia- 
tion of summer holidays in the manner of Elia. Many of the 
contributions. we are sorry to say, would entitle the writers to confess 
with Elia: “I have no ear,” neither his vocabulary nor cadences 
having been caught with accuracy. But it is the cadence that has 
defeated most candidates. We award the prize to Miss Winifred 
Pasnell, 97, Oakley-street, Chelsea, for the following : 


There is nothing, I protest, which damps the kindly spirits of 
your true lover of Londen so much as the advent of summer 
holidays. Why these annual excursions and alarms, these strange 
desertions of hearth, and home, and office? Simply, forsooth, 
because the nimby-namby citizen of to-day cannot exist without 
his “change of air.” As if the rich, historic breath of Mother 
London, so subtly and variously com and curiously perfumed, 
should not suffice for her ungrateful children, but they must needs 
fill their windpipes with the alien blast of sea or moorland ! 

Far be it from me, gentle reader, to pick a quarrel with holidays 
in the good anijique sense of the word. Those old Holy-days, which 
the lamen‘ed Elia used to observe so piously at Christ’s Hospital, 
were sweet and commendable in their nature; lastiny just long 
enough to give the yownkers an airing, and send them to their 
desks on the morrow with zeal renewed. But is there not some- 

insidious in the long idlenesses in which Londoners now 
indulge? For, mark you, these leisure hours are all spent out of 
town, and herein lies the danger. Your gentle Cockney, who 
embarks for Margate with skin of purest saffron, must suffer a sea- 
change, and return anon with brickdust nose and freestone-coloured 
hands. And even so does the mind receive its colouring from the 
baleful change, acquiring, it may be, a lurking distaste for book- 
keeping, a lessened interest in “All the winners!” or even a 
diminuticn . of: that glorious self-complacency whick is the 
Londoner's proudest birthright. Nay, there are cases where the 
very reason has been affected, and the deluded wanderer has come 
to love the “haunts of coot and hern” more—more, O ye gods !— 
than the sacred haunts of Samuel Johnson. 


Other contributions are as follows : 
“ All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 


But why not Jet Jack be dull? Among other popular fallacies, 
this saw is probably the invention of a fidgety pedagogue. Jack is 
none the worse for being dull. He is often much the worse—for 
others—when he quits work for play. If he must play, let him 
play in winter. These monster sylvan fétes at R arride me 
not. Doubtless they bring grist to the lessee of the woods, but 
Dryad and Naiad fiy before the Bacchanal and Mznad. The 
approach of the creature is signalled by the gesticulations of a 
Yahoo. His hat, preposterously assumed, is an index of the dis- 
ordered head piece below it. You can mark Jack’s progress by the 
greasy envelopment of his nuncheon, dropped thoughtlessly on the 
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‘‘moss-grown base of a statue, Watch him, trampling dowa rose and 
ranunculus, everywhere— 


“ From tube as black 
As wintry chimney, or well polished jet, 
Exhale mundangus, ill-perfumed scent.” 


Verily, as long as he lacks not his “Splendid Shilling”* Jack will 
have his play ; but put me in the secretest arbour, beyond ear-shot 
of his fife and drum; ‘‘in angello,”’ as A Kempis hath it, ‘cum 
libello,” in a nook with a book. Jack has no gust for such insipid 
delights. Let him work, say I, the live-long summer day, and be 
dull. Holiday quotha! What crapulous to-morrows ! What dismal 
esterdays! I mislike these unholydays. Let Jack work and be 
ull. The happier he, in the long run (sua si bona nérit), without 
summer holidays. [R. F. Mac C., Whitby. ] 


The person that invented the theory of summer holidays— 
meaning by that delusive term an annual plunge into the unknown 
—ought tu be branded asa public malefactor. No one has destroyed 
home life and embittered connubial bliss more effectually than has 
this misguided wretch. Next door to ux some unhappy slave of 
the ring has just driven off in a fly with his wife and family, 
Well, perhaps, he cannot choose, but—go! Yet for the batchelor 
who deliberately takes his happiness in his hands, and leaves Town 
on the pretext of a summer huliday, there is no excuse. He is past 

raying for. Do you inform us that you seek rest and recreation ? 
nn you find recreation in a glarinz, blatant sea side resort, unless, 
perchance, you are interested in the story of the Golden Fleece, as 
retold by hotel proprietors and lodging-house keepers? Can you 
chope for rest in those quiet out-of-the-way spots affected by some 
spirits? Nay, noise is not recreation, nor stagnation rest. 

Whereas in London, never is it so delightful as when you are 
informed that every one has left Town. Then can you visit your 
club with unclouded brow, feeling assured that the club bore is 
far, far away. Then can you dress with a delightful disregard for 
convention, consulting only the thermometer and your own fancy. 
Then are you sure of finding the waiters at your favourite restaurant 
smile upon you once again—now that the rush of the season is 
Over, 

So let us destroy this holiday-fetish worship, and whilst our 
friends are in the agonies of packing up, let us remain “like 
Teneriff or Atlas unremoved.” M. H , London. | 


It isa mere pedagogue’s fallacy that we must estivate year by 
year, and not rest content with hibernal holiday. My friend L. 
(most genial of naturalists) says that there exist ([ had nearly 
written “live’’) certain molluscs, cold-blooded atomies, which 
suspend their vitality in summer lest their vapid juices be dried by 
the invigorating sun. In warm-blooded beings the humours of 
mind and body move more briskly the closer our climate approxi- 
mates to that “warm South’’ whence is our primal origin, and 
summer is the season of our happiest and most fertile labour. Let 
the schoolmaster escape to bathing-machines or trout streams, from 
the uncongenial society of urchins and the intolerable recurrence of 
a dull curriculum. To him hoc totum numeris sit. But they whose 
‘tasks are more accordant with opulent midsummer, shall they quit 
the garden and library, whose every association is with happy 
fancies and sweetly responsive memories? Is our lish summer 
so long or so fierce that we must hide our timorous heads in salt 
water like sluggisn invertebrates? December is the time for jovial 
holiday, when the chilled blood demands generous cordials, and 
runs the brisker for the frolics of the Christmas hearth. Late 
summer, in the study as in the field, is the season of harvest, of 
labour which is no toil, of effort yielding quick and glowing result. 
Summer renews our studious youth, not,alas! for “ playing holi- 
days” (Shakespeare, 1 Henry IV. i. 2), bat, at least, for the more 
‘placid happiness of congenial labour. 

[J. D, A., Ealing. } 


Holidays, saith the wise man, are an abomination —a pleasantly 
unpleasant breaking of the chain of even events—a whisk of light 
in the darkness which, when it hath sped, maketh the night the 
‘blacker, the heart the heavier, the pocket the lighter. 

Have you not found it so, reader? Ye whose life-business is 
governed by routine; whose penates are ledger and letter-rack ; 
whose brains are double-entry and whose emotions recur with the 
morning’s mail—have ye not found it so? And all ye host of 
Viterati, livers on wit and makers of phrases, whose chief joy of 
writing is that of endorsing the editorial cheque, whose heart jumps 
at the rat-tat of the postman, and whose sustenance lies in the faces 
and events of a great city—have ye not also found it so? To 
wander at will among leafy lanes, or by the seashore ; to reign so 
long as thy poke is full, and then to resume thy restricted channel, 
were, at best, but an idle procedure, It is leaving town with a 
string to one’s leg—a dreamy realisation of an, as yet. unattained 
reality. The agony of Tantalus were small meat beside it ; for, 
mercifully, unlike the holiday-maker, he tasted not his heaven! 

If thy tastes incline thee cocntry-wards, and thine avocation hath 
the regularity of Mark Lane, do as the writer doth. He taketh a 
@ plunge at the week-end. His gulps are sharp and incisive. He 





* Ambrose Phillips's poem, from which the quotation is taken. 
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carrieth the London air with him, and returneth before he hath 


contracted disturbing foreign inclinations. Beyond physical benefit, 
he knoweth not that he hath been away. He contemplates not the 
apparent serenity of others—consequently he is at peace and 
doeth his duty the better. [H. A. M., Southend. } 


Now that the whole world makes holy-day, it needeth some 
teacher to provide a remedie for such thoughtless expenditure of 
moments and means. You leave your beloved folios, the streets 
that have become to you as frieuds, the rural solitudes that 
administer peace to you, the soft bed in which you have chewed the 
cud of some pleasant dream, and, luckless wight that you are, are 
dropped down, folioless, amidst streets that eye you reproachfully, 
solitudes that to you are wilderneases, and beds terrible as that of 
Procrustes, And along with all these discomforts you lose the 
advantages persons with business that they must do possess over 
those aimless creatures whose days are to them as a clean page on 
which they may write whatsoever they will. To one who, like 
myself, is shy of novelties, the presence of new surroundings—new 
furniture, new faces, and, worst of all, new booke—is positive 
suffering. I love best to stay with things that to me have magic 
in them. I build my Eden about me, and it is preposterous to think 
that in the few hours of that consolatory interstice, st. Lubbock's 
Day, one can erect a similar tabernacle elsewhere, However much 
even its worshippers may enjoy the poor, gaudy day, think of the 
pain and trouble to get the human machine back into its old ruts. 
“Stale, flat, and unprofitable” s-em now the means whereby its 
dole of sustestation is ground out to it. The hours of our uneasy 
liberty have expired, and we are sorry we forsook the well-worn 
path. [G. H. W., Neath. | 


Other replies received from: T. W. C., Wandsworth; E. L. C., 
Redhill; G. C. P., Norwich; T. C. H., Godalming; T. C. T., 
Lewisham ; F. B. D., Torquay ; L. V. S8., London; A. M. P., Hamp- 
stead ; H. W. D., South Tottenham ; E. H. H., Streatham ; A. 8. M., 
Holywood, co. Down ; F. V. 8., London ; E. E., Cambridge ; L. M.S., 
London; B. L., Chatham; “Grace Hope,” Anglesey; F. W. 5&., 
London; A. M. D., Cambridge ; E. E., Hornsey. 


Competition No. 49 (New Series). 


On our first page we refer to the proposal now on foot to erecta 
tablet to the memory of John Ruskin in Westminster Abbey. We 
offer a prize of One Guinea for the best characterisation of Ruskin 
suitable to be inscribed under such a monument. Length must not 
exceed 100 words, but below that is quite optional. 

RULES, 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, August 28. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it can- 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. We cannot 
consider anonymous anewers. 


New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL, 


Owen (John Wellington), “I Say unto You”’ : 
(Melbourne: Melville, Mullen, & Slade) 7/6 


POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Wallac3 (Edgar), Writ in Barracks .............cc0.ccccccecsseee  ceeteeeee (Methuen) 3/6 

Mildmay (Aubrey N.), In the Waiting Time of War (Swan Sonnenschein) 2/6 

hty (Charles), Under Arms ...............:scceeceeeeeeeeees (Privately printed) 1/6 

Ouida, Critical Studies.............ccccccerceccsseeseersecesceeseeseeceeres (Fisher Unwin) 7.6 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


=> the Nations Series: A History of Norway. hi Hjalmar H. 
i 








sher Unwin) 5/0 


PODER 000200ccccor-secccccessooooensosesoss iphapicnniecticinieaenwesatotl 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Dutt (William A.), Norfollk ........csccccesoscccsescsecccesscorccccocses (Dent & Co.) net 4/ 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Sandeman (William), The Path of the Sun................+. (Simpkin Marshall) 

EDUCATIONAL. 
Schmeil (Dr. Otto), Text-Book of Zoology. Part II..........(A.&O, Black) 3/6 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


The International Monthly. Jane and July numbers 
(Macmillan Company) 25 cents 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Emerson (R. W.), Minerva Library: Complete Works ......... (Ward, Lock) 2/0 
Guide to Oban, Fort William, and the Western Highlands, 2nd Edition ... 
Guide t> Lynton, Lynmouth, Mineheai, &c. 3rd Edition. (Ward, Lock) 1/0 
Kingsford (W. E.), Assouan as a Health Resort. 2nd dition 
(Simpkin Marshall) 
Yorke-Davies (N. E.), Health and Condition in the Active and Sedentary. 
en a eer re (Sampson Low) 
Story of the Nations Series: China. By Prof. R. K. Douglas. 2nd 
FIN stsveinncscasteaniioapindenauipbicsenigehwutebesegnpbsonsoncdnrebans (Fishes Unwin) 5/0 
Library of English Classics: Memsirs of Sir Walter Scott. By J. G. 
Lockhart, Vols, I, amd IL, ............ccccscssssossseseerrereeceseeeess (Macmillan) 3/3 
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PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 

Systematic Courses of Lectures ona Laboratory Work 5 the 
subjects of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. 
Examinations of the University of London will commence on 
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ATTEMPTS IN VERSE. 


By CHARLES H, HOOLE, 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
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